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TEAM UP WITH THESE TYPICAL AMERICANS 
IN THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN! 





J 


* “The Defense* Bonds I bought through Payroll Savings 
in '41 helped me to buy my new home!” says G. F. Nelson, 
manufacturing technologist at Shell Oil Company. Con- 
gratulating Mr. Nelson is Shell Vice President and 
former Air Force General “Jimmy” Doolittle, who adds, 
“At Shell we believe in Payroll Savings—it’s a patriotic + 


1”? 


and practical way to do a job for defense! 





Pasquale Santella, millwright at United States Steel 
Company’s Carrie Furnaces of the Homestead District 
Works, has a very personal reason for buying Savings 
Bonds. As he told C. EK Hood, United States Steel Com- 
pany executive vice president, “My son Tony, 19, is missing 
in Korea. Used to be I bought bonds because it was my 
duty and it was a good way to save money. Now I want to 
help lick the Reds and get Tony back. | buy one bond 
every payday and when Uncle Sam needs more money, 
I'll buy more bonds.” He has bought bonds regularly since 


1943; has never cashed one. 


| “US Savings Lond are Dotnse Bots 
te “The Savings Bonds I'm buying now for America’s defense Dy Them Keg We hy 


will add almost $100 a month to my company pension 
when I retire,” SP Engineer Frank Bacher tells his old 
friend, A. T. Mercier, President of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. They re an extra step toward independence Topay join with these Americans — business leaders 
in which the railroad helped me by encouraging me to join - ia Bal k : 

> “ae 1.» and employees—in their drive to make our country 
the Payroll Savings Pian. : 





and our citizens more secure. If you’re an employee, 
go to your company’s pay office now and start buying 
U. S. Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings 
Plan—the safe, sure way to save for America’s defense 
and for personal dreams-come-true. 

If you’re an employer, and have not yet installed 
the easily handled Plan, you will soon be contacted 
by one of industry’s leading executives. Sign up with 
him—and help him put the Plan in every company! 
It’s a practical, hard-sense way to help preserve our 
nation’s future, its fortune, and the very institutions 
that make our lives worth while! 





* Mrs. Eleanor Minkwic, drill press operator of Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, introduces her Army 
veteran son Vernon, to her boss, Burroughs President 
John S. Coleman, “In 1942 I began buying Bonds 
through Payroll Savings at Burroughs,” says Mrs. Mink- 
wic. “Today they're helping Vernon’s G.I. allowance to 
see him through college!” 





Your Government does not pay for this advertising. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with The Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Disiceiine eine IS NIGH, and soon Kiwanis families will 

begin packing suitcases and buying tickets for St. Louis. 

Advance reports indicate that nearly 10,000 from every state and 
province will join the trek to this year’s convention 
city. Many will come by train, arriving in St. Louis’ 
Union Station. This month’s cover picture is a view of what these 
train travelers will see while waiting for cabs in front of 

Union Station. The fountain is called “The Wedding of Waters,” 
and it symbolizes the junction of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers 
a short distance from St. Louis. The rivers have played 

a great role in the growth of St. Louis from a burly frontier 
settlement into one of 
America’s proudest 
cities. This colorful de- 
velopment will be the 
theme of the main fea- 
ture entertainment, 
scheduled for Wednes- 
day evening of conven- 
tion week. The pageant 
is titled “Passport to 
Yesterday” and advance 
reports indicate that it 
will be a highlight of 
the convention. 
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\) PEAKING OF the convention, your editors are getting into 

that “Meet Me In St. Louis” mood. We hope we’ll see you at The 
Kiwanis Magazine booth in convention hall. If you have any 
suggestions concerning the magazine, bring them 
Looie. 


questions or 


to St. 


Looie, 


= WE'RE human beings as well as editors, we felt a glow of 

satisfaction after reading a recent letter from Art Spillman, 

Immediate Past President of the Kiwanis Club of Norwalk, 

California. You may recall a short article in the March 1951 

issue describing Art’s pipe-rehabilitation project at a 

state hospital for the insane. Art’s letter reported that the 

response to the article has been terrific: Kiwanians in thirty 

states and several provinces have contributed more than 

1000 old pipes, as well as pipe cleaners, stems and smoking 

tobacco. Every day the mail brings Art new batches of pipes 

and letters of congratulations from Kiwanians who read the article. 

Kiwanian Patterson Hicks of Clanton, Alabama sent seven pipes 

and the explanation that they had been willed to him by 

Henry Adair, past president of the Clanton club. “Henry was a 

good Kiwanian,” wrote Patterson, “and I know he would be 

pleased that his pipes will be used this way.” Kiwanian 

Don King of Traverse City, Michigan responded to the article by 

sending Art 450 pieces of uncut briar, from which hospital inmates 

will fashion new pipes. Don got the briar blocks from a 

bankrupt pipe manufacturer, and sent the entire lot to Art because 
. I wanted to help. I could make some money if I kept 

the blocks, but what you’re doing is worth a lot more than money, 

Art. More power to you!” We think that Don’s generosity typifies 

the true spirit of Kiwanis. His willingness to help 

others, multiplied by more than 200,000, is the spirit that makes 

Kiwanis tick. —C.W.K. 
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GREATER PROFITS wi 
FLEXIFONE BUSINESS CONTROL! 


* You can get coordinated action and 
immediate results in your business or 
plant operations with FLEXIFONE! 
Correlate instructions to all departments 
.. get action instantly. Executive Mes- 
senger Boys cost money! Time saved is 
profit... keep every man on his job with 
FLEXIFONE! Man hours saved daily 
multiply into DAYS each month. Send 
a simple diagram of your operations. 
A factory trained specialist will advise 
without obligation. 


PLANT PAGING—MUSIC DISTRIBUTION! 





The DUKANE CENTRAL SOUND SYSTEM 
.. built to fit your needs. Installed and 
serviced by factory trained engineers. 


FILL-IN, TEAR OUT, MAIL COUPON TODAY! 

ee ee ee ee ee ee ee “™] 
OPERADIO MFG. CO. 

B Dept. K61, -St. Charles, Illinois. i 

| Without cost or obligation, please send i 
further information on: 

() FLEXIFONE BUSINESS CONTROL SYSTEM 

L) DUKANE CENTRAL SOUND SYSTEMS 


Name 





Address aw 


a City_ 


| go Diagram of our operation is enclosed. 
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DELIGHTFUL EPICUREAN 
APPETEASERS 


for your party shelf 


Tantalizing spreads for canapes, snacks and zestful 


sandwiches. Tiny smoked oysters. Shrimp Pate. Sm. 
Salmon Pate. Sm. Shad Pate. Crab Pate. Each 3' 

ounces, One dozen assorted packs, direct to you, $8 
~ a9 Add 5c east of Rockies. (in Calif. add 3% 
sales tax.) 


D. B. Boyden 
Dana Point, Calif. 
EPICUREAN BRAND FOODS 
















Free Book" HowTo Select Binocula s 





Petey 
VALUES 


i el s 33 Models 
NEW FREE 
CATALOG! 








$14°5 
UP 
Guoranieed to give you more and 
save you money on every popular model. 
Don't overpay! Compore BUSHNELL’S before 
you buy. Send for FREE CATALOG and 













BUSHNELL Benceutan oP ercagee an 








HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 


in 1 quick stroke 


Pride and Civic Center of 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


100%, Air-Conditioned 
. 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday at 12:15 Noon 
- 


B. J. Jaeckel, Mgr. ‘Kiwanian' 


STOP LICKING 
ENVELOPES! -, 


ee ee 
“ENVELOPES 








The messiest chore in 
your office vonishes like 
magic with the new Magic 
Mailer. It's a terrific time-and- 
trouble saver for every office — handy 
for one envelope or 1,000, Just zip the 
envelope through ond it's ready. 

TRY IT FREE IN YOUR OFFICE! SEND NO MONEY! 
Just write us on your letterhead and we'll send you 
@ Magic Mailer postpaid. Use it for a week—and if 
your secretary will part with it, just return it and 
we ll cancel the charge! Otherwise, send us only $6.95. 
Write today — 
goes into some rs you'd never have an- 





















because if you knew the mixture that 


r envelope licked in r 
office as es you live. 
Address: HALDON MFG. 

7 le Cienega, 











DEALER & DISTRIBUTOR INQUIRIES INVITED 




















But Management Doesn’t Strike 


. . . In the April issue, reading in 
“Behind the By-Lines,” I shared the 
deep concern which writer William 
Sambrot, author of the article, “Of 
Those Who Came,” had for DP’s. I, too, 
was in Germany and went from camp 
to camp. I went to the international 
headquarters in Geneva to see what 
best might be done. I saw the leadened- 
eyed hopelessness of many who are 
forgotten and will be returned to those 
who have hated and persecuted them 
unless we become both our “brother’s 
keeper” as well as our brother’s brother. 
But why does he have to refer to those 
“Americans who are kicking and 
squawking about their ‘rights’, who 
strike for more pay and less hours.” 

I get so weary of being told that all 
chicanery is perpetrated by labor. 
Could it be possible that management 
and stockholders have been greedy, but 
they have a way of manipulating the 
tools of industry so that they are not 
so noticeable in the eyes of the public? 
Please, please, let’s be fair and not al- 
ways pin the label on one side when 
every last one of us in Kiwanis knows 
that there are usually two sides to every 
problem and if we will read our Kiwanis 
Objectives more and really practice 
them in spirit and deed, we'd be less 
willing to charge one group as being 
all bad and another group all good. 

Dr. Wendell L. Miller, Kiwanian 


Los Angeles, California 


A Newspaperman Protests 

. First of all, in order to prevent any 
misunderstanding about which side of 
the fence I am on, I want to applaud the 
efforts of The Kiwanis Magazine to sup- 
port the Kefauver Senate crime inves- 
tigating committee. It has done an ex- 
cellent job of laying before all Amer- 
icans the dangerous scope of organized 
crime and its implications, and it be- 
comes our duty as citizens to act, now, 
upon that information. 

But as a Kiwanian, and as a news- 
paperman, I am registering a complaint 
about the piece in the April issue by 
Albert and Margaret Kreig, “Will We 
Follow Through on the Kefauver In- 
vestigation?” The Kreigs have managed 
to cast a serious and unfair reflection 
upon the newspaper coverage of the 
Kefauver committee hearings. They 
come right out with their criticism of 
press coverage: “Unless you were one 
of the few persons able to attend the 
hearings, you probably had trouble 
digging out the real news,” and “the 
vital issues which affect all of us were 
mentioned only occasionally in editorials 
and columns.” 





Their slurs upon press coverage are 
simply not supported by the facts, which 
can be readily ascertained by a reading 
of most any respectable daily news- 
paper. Americans got the Kefauver 
story, the files will show, and they got 
the “real news” and the “vital issues” 
as well. 

That our readers did get the whole 
story is apparent from comparison of 
what has been published repeatedly in 
newspapers, with the story as presented 
by the Kreigs. Their story contains 
nothing that has not been carried by 
American wire services and daily news- 
papers everywhere. I challenge them to 
pick out from their article, one by one, 
the facts or the implications which the 
US press failed to emphasize, time and 
again. 

Secondly, I would ask the Kreigs if 
they really mean what they say as they 
draw their conclusions: “Today, our 
war production program is again ham- 
pered by gangsters who hog vital com- 
munications systems. That is probably 
the most important single reason for 
wiping out the race-wire industry.” 

Surely a great Christian nation can 
find some better reason for attacking 
an illegal communications network than 
the need for perfecting its war-making 
machine. Is America’s highest aspira- 
tion merely to wipe out organized crime 
in order that we can better wage war? 

Jones Osborn, Publisher 
The Yuma Daily Sun 
Kiwanian 

Yuma, Arizona 


Convention Tourist Help 

. The Kiwanis Club of Cape Girar- 
deau is anxious to assist the Kiwanians 
who will be passing through our area 
on their way to the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Convention. Cape Girardeau is 
located on the west bank of the “Father 
of Waters,” 140 miles south of St. Louis. 
It is also located on US Highway 61 
which leads directly to St. Louis. 

The members of the club will erect an 
information booth on Highway 61 at 
the west entrance to the city, to be 
manned during the three or four days 
before the convention opens. Visiting 
Kiwanians can obtain information or as- 
sistance at this booth. 

If visiting Kiwanians wish to make 
Cape Girardeau their last over-night 
stop before going on into St. Louis, the 
Cape Girardeau Club will be glad to 
make hotel reservations for them and 
their families. 

Linus W. Bartels, Secretary 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
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By ENNO E. KRAEHE 


I DON’T THINK foreign affairs play 
much part in our elections,” Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft told a radio 
reporter inquiring if setbacks in 
Korea had aided the Republicans 
last November. 

This is one way of saying that 
ordinarily we citizens don’t take 
much interest in a field of govern- 
ment so remote from our daily life. 
But now that we have apparently 
become bogged down in Korea, there 
is talk of using the atomic bomb; 
and the spectre of World War III 
has forced upon us the soul-search- 
ing that is called “the Great Debate,” 
foreign affairs are no longer re- 
mote. Never before in our history 
have the people taken such an in- 
terest in foreign policy and the 
branch of our government that con- 
ducts it. 

It is high time that we took such 
an interest, but now that we have 
it, we don’t know quite what to do 
with it. Foreign affairs, precisely 
because they are “foreign,” leave us 
breathless with the number of places, 
people and words we have never 
heard of before. There are plenty 
of “experts” to enlighten us on these 
things, but what is the bewildered 
citizen to do when he finds the 
experts not only disagreeing, but 
condemning, deploring and casti- 
gating as well? Can it be that Dean 
Acheson is really so inept as George 
Sokolsky would have us _ believe? 
Or perhaps you prefer Drew Pear- 
son, who contends that all the 


trouble about Red China’s inter- 
vention in Korea stems from insu- 
bordination by General MacArthur. 

What we need more than the ex- 
treme conclusions of the “experts,” 
is some simple guidance. Not the 
sort of guidance provided by the 
methodical defense or criticism of 
this or that policy— able and sincere 
as these may often be—but merely 
some pointers on how to look at for- 
eign affairs in general, apart from 
particular policies and partisan poli- 
tics. In short. if we are to participate 
intelligently in “the Great Debate,” 
we have to know the rules of the 
debate. The following principles may 
help to meet this need. 

1. Beware of catch 
phrases. It is easy in the heat of 


words and 
controversy to tag your opponent 
with an unpleasant label that only 
partially fits, if at all. The ex- 
periences of our generation have 
made two words prime favorites in 
this game—isolationist and appeaser. 
To be a true isolationist one would 
have to argue that the United States 
should not concern itself with affairs 
beyond the Western Hemisphere. 
Few would subscribe to this doctrine 
today. Even Senator Wherry and 
Mr. Hoover, whose recent sugges- 
tions certainly do place a powerful 
emphasis on our own shoreline, take 
their stand not on the isolationist 
principle but on specific factors in 
the current situation. Their views 
must be judged according to whether 
they have correctly analyzed the po- 
tentialities of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and Europe at this time. Such 
a judgment is impossible if we allow 





its efforts to preserve the free nations.”’ 


«Magen 
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ourselves to be swayed—for or 
against them—by the psychological 
impact of the word “isolationism.” 

The term appeasement is even 
trickier. Originally it was a perfectly 
respectable term to describe a cer- 
tain kind of diplomatic maneuver. 
The lamentable consequences of its 
use at Munich in 1938, however, 
have given the term a terrible odium 
in our time. One who adopted ap- 
peasement as a basic principle, who 
believed that peace could always 
be secured by giving way to every 
demand of the adversary, would in- 
deed be a fool. But to cling defiantly 
to an untenable position regardless 
of any other considerations would 
be equally foolhardy. Those who 
advocate withdrawal from the Far 
East today, or at least seek a deal 
at almost any cost with the Chinese 
Reds, are not blinding themselves 
to Russia’s ambitions. In fact, they 
argue that Russia’s real intention is 
for us to exhaust ourselves by a 
tenacious stand against China so 
that she may the better strike in 
Europe. To believe that the inviola- 
bility of Europe is more important to 
American security than the Far 
East, at least right now, and that we 
cannot defend both is hardly ap- 
peasement except in a limited and 
perhaps prudent sense. Appeasement 
at Munich may have been a blunder, 
but the error lay in practicing ap- 
peasement at the wrong time and 
place. In general, one may say of 
policies like isolationism, appease- 
ment, interventionism and a host of 
others, that their application is some- 
times wise, sometimes foolish. They 
are relative to the situation. 

2. Always 
ends and means. Here is one respect 


distinguish between 
in which foreign policy is simpler 
than domestic affairs. We may ve- 
hemently differ on what makes a 
good society, but we can all pretty 
well agree that the fundamental aim 
that should govern foreign policy is 
the security of the United States. 
Yet, to judge from current argu- 
ment you would think this was a 
source of dispute. The administra- 
tion, it is said, follows a “pro-com- 
munist” line and has “sold out” 
China to the Reds. On the other 


















hand, those who have voted the same 
way as Marcantonio on certain meas- 
no matter how different their 
motives—have displayed sympathy 
for Joe Stalin. The real controversy 
is ovel not ends, and the 
disunity that comes from confusing 
the two is probably the most help- 
ful of all to the Kremlin. 


ures 


means, 





which 
ends 


level at 

between 
and means. To safeguard the United 
States it would undoubtedly be de- 
sirable to defeat communism both in 


There is another 


we must distinguish 


the Far East and in Europe. But 
do we have the means to do this? 
Some of the most optimistic believe 
Others do and hence 
whether our 
production, manpower, 
more 


we do not, 


must decide means— 
that is, 
strategic 
effectively be used in Europe or in 
Asia. In any and 
ambitions cannot be determined by 
wishful thinking mere desir- 
ability. They must be tailored to 
our capacities, and the job of tailor- 
the closest 
coordination between our military 
policy and our foreign policy. Diplo- 


oul 
position, etc.—can 


case, our goals 


and 


ing requires possible 


mats cannot bargain = effectively 
without power behind them—what 
Mr. Acheson calls “situations of 


We probably do well to 
children to shoot for the 
in foreign affairs 


strength.” 
tell our 
highest star, but 
we had better check with technicians 
on the range of our artillery. 

3. Always distinguish between na- 
tional interest and ideology. Because 
the present world struggle is usu- 
ally—and rightly—described as be- 
ing between democracy and commu- 
nism, we sometimes assume that this 
would be a peaceful world if Russia 
were only democratic. The tension 
would be much less, but the coex- 
istence of two great sovereign states, 
Russia and the United States, with 
vast areas of weakness (what diplo- 
mats call power vacuums) in be- 
tween, would always present a 
dangerous situation, no matter how 
much we approved the Russian form 
of government. What menaces our 
national security is not communism 


6 


as such but the fact that it is the 
ideology and form of tyranny of 
an immensely powerful state bent 
on propagating the system through- 
out the world. 

The distinction between states and 
ideological sentiment is important 
because it directly affects our policy 
toward all countries. When the ad- 
ministration asks for money to assist 
Yugoslavia, for example, it is not 
expressing an admiration for Tito’s 
form of communism. It is merely 
saying that here is a state that is 
hostile to the Kremlin; we should 
exploit this rift in communist ranks. 
Russia and her satellites are a men- 
ace to American security; Yugo- 
slavia, no matter what her form of 
government, is not—so long as she, 
as a state, follows an independent 
policy. 

Similarly, policies that sometimes 
look very much like “appeasement” 


of Red China are nothing of the 
sort. They are in part calculated 
risks that Mao Tse-tung, if given 


the proper encouragement from this 
side, will place the interests of China 
ahead of his ideological affinity with 
Russia—in effect, another 
Tito. 

On the other hand, it is ridiculous 
“fascist” at those who urge 
diplomatic 


become 


to shout 
financial support and 
recognition of Franco’s Spain. One 
does not have to be a fascist to see 
that Spain could be a valuable ally. 
She is extremely anti-communist; 
she has—with the possible exception 
of Yugoslavia—the army in 
Europe; and she occupies a _ vital 
strategic position, commanding the 
Pyrenees Mountains and, for all 
practical purposes, the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Surely. these are potent 
arguments for. welcomirg her as an 
ally. Or take the case of Germany. 
The problem here is more complex, 
but one aspect of it is whether we 
are going to allow our just resent- 
once fascist and ag- 
to stand in the way 
need for her indus- 


best 


ment at this 
gressive state 
of our urgent 
trial production, her manpower, and 
her renowned military skills. Per- 
haps we have already confused our 
strategy and our sentiments too 
long. 

All-out support of such dictator- 
ships as Yugoslavia and Spain can 
be contested, however. Some persons 
contend that moral factors are fully 
as important in war and diplomacy 
as armored divisions and strategic 
position. They believe that the moral 
unity of an anti-Russian coalition 
would be jeopardized, if not de- 
stroyed, by the inclusion of dicta- 


torships. This view comes very close 
to questioning that the supreme end 
of our foreign policy is the national 
security of the United States. It 
tends to place the emphasis on a 
crusade against dictatorship, come 
what may. 

This is a legitimate, indeed, a 
noble aim, but like any other end, 
it must be conceived: and judged in 
relation to the means available to 
effect it. In any case, whether you 
are a “realist” or an “idealist,” you 
can clarify your point of view im- 
mensely by distinguishing between 
the national interest and the ideol- 
ogies of the various countries, our 
own included. 

4. Try to see the other fellow’s 
point of view. It’s hard to do this 
in foreign affairs, because the prob- 
lems, the temperaments, the ex- 
periences, and’ the histories of other 
countries are so different from ours, 
and because the people we talk to in 
daily life usually share our preju- 
dices and—we must face the fact— 
ignorance. While specialists in inter- 


national relations are in the best 
position to see the other fellow’s 
point of view, still all of us can 


increase our understanding by read- 
ing our newspapers and magazines 
more thoroughly and critically and, 
if possible, by traveling. A certain 
amount of tolerance and good will 
to start with helps, too. 
Contrary to some 
don’t think understanding others is 
a sure-fire way to world peace. It 
has taken us a long time to “under- 
stand” the Soviet point of view and 
ambitions, and now that we do, 
we see not peace, but the peril of 
our own destruction. To see this 
much, however, powerfully vindi- 
cates the effort to understand other 
countries. Had we fully understood 
the outlook of Soviet Russia earlier, 
our present situation would probably 


enthusiasts, I 


not be so grave. 
It is just as important to under- 


stand our friends. Otherwise we 
might find ourselves alone and 
friendless in the world, if not ac- 


tively hated. Many of us feel, for 
example, that Europe is not doing 
enough for her own defense. This 
may be true, but such a judgment 
should take into consideration the 
effect of two world wars fought on 
European soil and the fact—which 
irritates Europeans — that we pay 
fewer taxes than they, work shorter 
hours, and enjoy a far higher stand- 
ard of living. We grow impatient 
with France and Germany, whose 
bickering retards the rearmament 
of Western Europe. We forget that 
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the Germans have good geographical 
reasons for believing they are ex- 
pendable. We forget that the French 
have experienced German invasion 
three times within the memory of 
some people still alive. Shortsighted- 
ness on their part, perhaps, but 
understandable. If we want them as 
allies we must consider their feelings 
and accept their shortcomings as 
facts in the total situation. 

Seeing the other fellow’s point 
of view is important, too, even when 
we are considering policies that do 
not directly pertain to him. Take 
the problem of recognizing Spain, 
for example. A while ago we de- 
scribed the strategic advantages of 
aiding the Franco regime. But even 
a cold and calculating, non-ideo- 
logical policy should consider the 
repercussions elsewhere. We may 
realize that recognition of Franco 
does not imply moral approval on 
our part, but will France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and other of our 
friends appreciate our motives? They 
suffered more than we did from 
fascist invasion, and Russia tries hard 
enough as it is to represent us to 
Europeans as a fascist power. Fur- 
thermore, would it be unreasonable 
for a Frenchman or a Belgian to 
assume that aid to Franco meant we 
had written their countries off as 
expendable while we made the Pyr- 
enees our first line of defense? This 
is, of course, no conclusive argument 
against casting our lot with Spain; 
many vital factors speak for such 
a move. But whatever decision we 
ultimately make, it must result from 
careful weighing of pros and cons, 
and these in no small measure in- 
volve the sensibilities and interests 
of others of our allies. We must see 
their point of view. 

5. Always look at the whole pic- 
ture. The question of Spain illus- 
trates the fact that problems in for- 
eign affairs can seldom be treated 
on their merits. What we do in one 
place almost always ties in with sit- 
uations elsewhere. The current 
situation in Korea is a case in point. 
Actually, Korea is of negligible mili- 
tary value. In some respects it is 
a liability, for, as we can now see, 
it requires more effiort to defend it 
than it is worth. But in June 1950, 
we had to consider the effects of our 
action on countries that are of stra- 
tegic value to us, both in Europe 
and elsewhere in Asia. We had 
to weigh the military disadvantages 
of intervention against the possibility 
that failure to act would destroy 
other nations’ faith in us. We also 


had to consider the UN, which had 
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endorsed the Rhee regime in South 
Korea. Again, this is not to say 
that we did act wisely; merely that 
our decision had to be based on a 
survey of the total world situation. 

Now that we have intervened in 
Korea, we still have to keep the 
whole picture in mind. The strictly 
military situation urgently dictates 
the bombing of Chinese depots and 
troop concentrations in Manchuria, 
and one can surely sympathize with 
General MacArthur. 

Viewed diplomatically, however, 
the situation turns other facets to 
the light. To bomb Manchuria makes 
war with Red China a virtual cer- 
tainty, and so long as the possibility 
remains of averting such a war, we 
must weigh the advantage of the 
bombing against the odds that we 
can still extricate ourselves peace- 
fully. Whether you think these odds 
great or small relative to the military 
advantage of attacking China on her 
home ground, you have to consider 
both the diplomatic and military 
factors. You have to consider war 
with China in relation to its effects 
on the rest of Asia, and_ this 
in turn in relation to our ability 
to defend Europe at a time which 
would seem very attractive for a 
Russian attack there. 

One of the most difficult things 
about learning to paint is to get all 
the parts of your picture balanced 
and in the proper relation to each 
other and the whole. The same is 
true of conducting global foreign 
policy. It is not surprising that 
George Sokolsky and General Mac- 
Arthur tend to regard Asia as the 
decisive theater in the struggle with 
Russia. They have both lived many 
years in the Orient. It is not surpris- 
ing either that Great Britain and 








France should advise caution in Asia. 
They, as well as many American 
officials in Europe, regard Europe as 
the decisive theater. The men in 
Washington—and we who put them 
there—have to see the whole forest, 
not just the separate trees. 

6. Don’t expect perfection. Al- 
though we never expect our private 


affairs to measure up to perfection, 
we tend to judge public acts by 
reference to some ideal and are dis- 
appointed if utopia doesn’t result. 
The fact is, problems are seldom 
presented to us in such a way that 
we have a choice between absolute 
bad and absolute good. More often 
we must choose between the greater 
and the lesser evil. 

Men have always spoken of “war 
policies” and “peace policies,” as 
if the choice were as simple as that. 
Of course, there are a few pacifists 
who believe that there is no evil 
greater than war, not even slavery. 
And occasionally there have been a 
few. like Mussolini and probably 
Hitler. who have glorified war as a 
good in itself, as something whole- 
some for the race. These have al- 
ways been in a minority. 


Wouat we MEAN when we say a 
nation is following a warlike policy 
is that it is after certain things 
which it regards as worth the disad- 
vantages of war, should war result. 
And if war does result, it is because 
another nation believes the evil of 
war to be less than the evil of sur- 
rendering a piece of its territory, its 
honor, its independence, its way of 
life, or whatever else is at stake. 
Thus the choice is never the simple 
one between war and peace but a 
complex act of weighing these 
against our national interests and 
the values we live by. The classic 
definition of war, given over a hun- 
dred years ago by the Prussian gen- 
eral, Carl von Clausewitz, still holds 
good: “War is the continuation of 
state policy by other than peaceful 
means.” 

What is true of the supreme de- 
cisions concerning war and peace 
is also the case with lesser decisions. 
However favorably the present 
crisis should turn out for us, we 
shall still be faced with a serious 
situation. Yet we could hardly say 
that the decisions made had been 
unwise. The only test we can make 
of any decision is to ask how things 
would have been different if another 
course of action had been taken. 
This can never be done with cer- 
tainty since we are always weigh- 
ing something that did occur against 
mere speculation on what might 
have occurred. Still, it is better to 
do this than to weigh the results of 
our actions against some utopia. All 
too often we do precisely the latter. 

Critics of the administration often 
speak of the “bungling” that will 
surely get us into war, as if the 

(See FOREIGN AFFAIRS page 55) 








A fexy old galeot named Harry Oliver 


is America’s most unorthodox editor 


and probably the nation’s yf, 
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renegade of the 


PASSING THROUGH Thousand Palms, 
California on the Mojave Desert, 
motorists come to an abrupt stop in 
front of what looks like an old 
adobe fort. A couple of stubby can- 
non lie in the weeds. Parts of a 
broken prairie schooner bleach in 
the sun. The adobe walls are chipped 
with bullet holes and time. 

But a car which starts to slow 
down in a leisurely manner, comes 
to a grinding stop as soon as a sign 
on the fort wall becomes legible: 
“Shoot three times in Air... . or ring 
bell .. . for Fort Commander.” A 
cowbell hangs below. 

Those who do ring the bell get 











This ludicrous wooden jenny, which 
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most extreme individualist. 









to meet Harry Oliver, a sharp-eyed, 
gray-haired man variously known 
in the locality as Fort Commander, 
Head of the Secessionists, Publisher 
of the Desert Rat Scrap Book and 
the greatest liar on the Mojave. 
Thousands who read his startling 
publication consider Oliver not just 
an amusing eccentric, but a vibrant 
individualist — last 
breed of men who conquered the 
frontier. For Harry Oliver obeys 
no dictates but those of his own 
conscience. He lives the way he 


survivor of a 


pleases, and edits that way too— 
despite the fact that his editorial 
credo breaks most rules of the game. 








Oliver found in an old mining 
town, is one of the many quaint 
knickknacks that he has collected, 
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Harry’s “secession” is from city 
life. He came to the desert in 1937, 
bringing his ailing wife Alice with 
him, and built Fort Oliver with his 
own hands. He hoped the good 
desert air might cure Alice. After 
her death, Harry remained on the 
desert and went into what he now 
terms The Hermit Business. He was 
content to remain away from the 
bustle of the modern city. Now all 
he wants is “the quiet of the desert, 
where one can see farther and see 
less than anywhere else on earth.” 

For a year he wrote a column of 
desert miscellany for several Cali- 
fornia and Arizona papers. All the 
while he was slyly collecting boxes 
of old western type. The search for 
it took him the full circuit of the 
old glory holes, from Placerville to 
Rhyolite, from Rhyolite to Pana- 
mint, and back to the Fort. When he 
had enough, he bought an old hand 
press and started publication of the 
Desert Rat Scrap Book, a digest of 
whoppers, actual western lore, leg- 
end, shrewd personal philosophy, 
humor and fantasy. 

His personal philosophy is stated 
in every issue. Here are two repre- 
sentative samples: “If you want to 
stay out of trouble, breathe through 
the nose. Keeps the mouth shut.” 
“Never put off a hard job till to- 
morrow. Put it off for good.” His 
humor: “The only time a horse gets 
scared on the road nowadays is when 
it sees another horse.” “Sunburn— 
the only Red menace on the desert.” 
“The way to tell whether a man is 
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TYPICAL OLIVER TWISTS 


Legend: a lie that has attained the dignity of age. 







Mine is the only paper in the world people actually borrow 
to read. 






If you want gold, ask one man. If you ask two, your knowl- 
edge is cut in half. 







Worst of doin’ nothin’, can’t take any time off. 


Man is the only animal who can be skinned more than once. 






Some of the old-timers who buy a new cook book find reci- 
pes useless because all of them start with “take a clean dish”. 






Mostly the wind comes from wherever it happens to be. 






Never put off a hard job till tomorrow. Put it off for good. 






The only good thing we have done for an Indian is to call a 
few days Indian summer. 
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a liar is to watch if his lips move. 
If they do, he is.” 
Harry's readers come from. all 
walks of life and from all over the 
world — prospectors, tractor opera- 
tors, confirmed desert rats, refined 
young ladies, businessmen galore, 
many tired editors, literati of all 
classes, movie directors, shop keep- 
ers—the Desert Rat Scrap Book ap- 
peals to them all—and as far away 
as India and Siam. He claims he has 
a circulation of 200,000—but he also 
claims to be the greatest liar in the 
Mojave Desert. 

Familiar with Harry’s views, his 
subscribers were not terribly sur- 
prised to find that no one could tell 
for sure when the next issue of 
the Desert Rat Scrap Book was 
coming out. Harry printed four a 
year, at mysterious intervals. It took 
the paper fifteen months to celebrate 
its first anniversary. 

Further in keeping with Harry’s 

is technique, all issues are dateless and 
are merely identified as a Burro 
Packet, a Wind Packet, or a Packet 
Dedicated to Tired Editors. The 
dates are of little import to a news- 
paper whose news is mostly of bur- 
ros, gold, more gold, water-witching, 
cactus lore, desperadoes, mirages, 
life spans of spiders, crazy packrats, 





(See RENEGADE page 48) 





Oliver’s publication, called the 
“Desert Rat Scrap Book,” is a 
fascinating catch-all for fact 
and fabrication about desert life. 





The sunny patio of Oliver’s dwelling is filled with weather- 
beaten bric-a-brac which he discovered on curio-hunting jaunts 
in the desert. The Old West intrigues this unusual journalist. 
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‘EMBERS OF THE Kefauver com- 
M mittee say this country is en- 
tering a period of moral awakening 
and reformation. Certainly more 
people today are actively interested 
in the suppression of crime, in re- 
storing dignity and honesty to public 
office, and in taking the responsibil- 
ities of citizenship seriously than 
ever before in recent history. 

It is easy to jump to the conclusion 
that any change will be for the bet- 
ter. It’s difficult to believe that there 
are dangers inherent in sincere ef- 
forts to enforce the laws and eradi- 
But the dangers are there, 
nevertheless: Overzealousness can 
sometimes do more harm than 
apathy. These are the two “danger- 
ous states of mind” referred to in 
the title. They usually exist in their 
most virulent forms in the same type 
of unstable individual, though not at 
the same time. You are all familiar 
with the extreme piety of the re- 
formed sinner and, inversely, the 
legendary “wildness” of the minis- 
ter’s son. 


cate evil. 


Even normally well-balanced, tem- 
perate persons can lose their per- 
spectives quite easily where Good 
Causes are concerned. 

Currently, many people in this 
country are going all-out to fight 


10 


dope. Because The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine was the first national magazine 
to spotlight this spreading 
scourge among teen-agers,” we have 
been in a position to study the 
growth of this crusade. The public’s 
reaction to the narcotic menace pro- 
vides a perfect example of the pen- 
dulum-like swing—from almost total 


social 


indifference to frenetic activity— 
which characterizes reform move- 
ments. By looking closely at the 


dope problem and the way we have 
been attacking it, we may learn how 
best to proceed against the less 
dramatic, but equally sinister, threats 
of gambling, racketeering and or- 
ganized vice. 

One of the most unwieldy, inhibit- 
ing factors we have to contend with 
is the apathy of the general public. 
Two years ago, when I first began to 
investigate the alarming postwar in- 
crease in the use of heroin, morphine 
and other drugs, very, very few peo- 
ple believed that the conditions I 
described really existed. Many com- 
munity leaders, who were in a posi- 
tion to do something, wasted their 
energies in trying to prove that the 
drug addicts all lived on the “other 
side of town” or in the “slums.” 


*“Your Kids or Mine,” October and November, 
1950. 
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When confronted with specific cases 
in their own neighborhoods, they 
would comfort themselves by saying 
that there were only a “few” young- 
sters involved. The concept of ad- 
diction as a contagious social disease 
which ignores social, economic, racial 
and religious classifications was ap- 
parently inacceptable. 

It was interesting, though dis- 
heartening, to find this Pollyanna at- 
titude in all walks of life: teachers 
didn’t know why certain pupils had 
dropped out of school. They seemed 
strangely unconcerned when told 
that their former students were drug 
addicts. Now that the problem has 
grown, some of them are over-re- 
acting: They’re terrified. Every burst 
of adolescent enthusiasm, jive-talk, 
silliness, is thought to be the result 
of narcotic indulgence. Police raids 
have been made and frightened kids 
have been picked up and subjected 
to some pretty rough handling be- 
fore an analysis proved. that their 
cigarettes weren’t marihuanas after 
all. 

We still have instances in which 
educators deny the facts. Just re- 
cently in Detroit, testimony based on 
one year’s investigation before a 
Federal Grand Jury revealed that 
around 2000 young people in that city 
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The pendulum swings 
from complete 

apathy to overzealousness 
on the teen-age 

use of drugs, and harmful 
laws instead of 

helpful public education 


may result. 


are addicts. Before any adequate 
counter-investigation could be made, 
school principals rushed statements 
to the papers announcing that their 
particular school was not involved. 
No peddlers lurked in their school- 
yard, they said. 

The last I heard about this con- 
troversy, Joseph Bell, chief of the 
Federal Narcotic Bureau in Detroit 
had said in rebuttal: “The problem 
confined. to any of these 
schools. It is found in all. No race 
or social group predominates among 
the youthful addicts. They came from 
all kinds of homes—poor homes and 
the kind where there is plenty of 
money.” Edward T. Kane, federal 
district attorney added: “Detroit is 
not the only city in Michigan where 
dope trade flourishes. On a smaller 
scale, the problem exists in the 
smaller cities, too.” 

Early in my research, I wrote let- 
ters to welfare agencies and police 
departments in all parts of our coun- 
try asking them about the current 
increase in addiction and what was 
being done about it. Without ex- 
ception, I was told, “No problem 
here. Everything under control,” or 
words to that effect. Very definitely, 
this whitewashing involved some- 
thing more than civic pride. In cer- 
tain instances, I’m sure that it 
amounted to an attempt to cover up 
truly deplorable conditions—to ward 


is not 





off further inquiries and _ possible 
investigation. 
When teen-age addiction was 


termed “epidemic” on the south side 
slum of my city by the authorities at 
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the Lexington hospital, I asked a 
high government enforcement official 
for his opinion and received the 
following letter. 

“With the price of narcotic drugs 
as high as it is today, it acts as a 
deterrent to the average youth. Cer- 
tainly underprivileged persons could 
not afford to be addicts. Even when 
a minimum amount is consumed, the 
daily cost would be in excess of 
$5.00.” 

Before I even sent my letter, I 
had interviewed over a hundred 
young people from all over the coun- 
try. who certainly couldn’t “afford” 
to be addicts. Nevertheless, they 
were addicted. I kept hoping my 
correspondent would throw some 
light on the situation in subsequent 
letters, but all I ever got was a mass 
of statistics and historical informa- 
tion, available in any encyclopedia, 
showing the decline of opium smok- 
ing and such, since national controls 
came into effect. 

As a matter of fact, the validity of 
this data has been seriously ques- 
tioned. Statistics on drug addiction, 
like statistics on crime in general. 
are highly unreliable because they 
are based only on the apprehended 
offenders—an estimated one per cent 
of all Doctors, lawyers, and 
sociologists have written books and 
articles with the intention of proving 
that the interpretation of federal 
laws by the Bureau of Narcotics has 
increased addiction in this country. 
According to an estimate of the 
Treasury Department itself (the 
bureau is a branch), there were one 
and one-half million users of drugs 
in the United States, or an increase 
of 1500 per cent, four years after the 
enactment of the Harrison Narcotic 
Act in 1914. This information and 
much interesting related material 
can be found in the current best- 
seller, My Six Convicts, by prison 
psychologist, Donald Powell Wilson. 

In the final analysis, we have to 
stop the traffic on an international 
level before we can hope for relief 
within the United States. Yet there 
are fewer than 200 US agents work- 
ing throughout the world. In four- 
teen of our states there is no federal 
agent on duty at all, and there is only 
one in twelve populous states. The 
bureau needs more money, too, be- 
cause drugs have to be purchased 
before peddlers can be arrested; stool 
pigeons—vitally important to the 
undercover work of the bureau— 
need to be paid off; and all opera- 
tional costs have spiraled up. 

Yet, shortly after the commissioner 
of narcotics appealed to the House 


users. 


Appropriations Committee for more 
money and men last year, law en- 
forcement officials tried to suppress 
The Kiwanis Magazine articles which 
spotlighted the very problem he was 
fighting! 

The manuscript had been read and 
approved by authorities at the fed- 
eral hospital and elsewhere before 
submission to the bureau. No con- 
fidential information was revealed, 
nor was the bureau criticized in any 
way; in fact, a plea was made for 
more men and money to carry on 


their good work. The sensational 
aspects of drug addiction were 
played down and every possible 


check was made of the accuracy of 
the information used. Nevertheless, 
the articles were labeled, “not in the 
public interest ... will do more harm 
than good.” 

Since the managing editor of this 
magazine knew that a year of careful 
research into the medical, legal, so- 
cial, and psychological aspects of the 
complex drug problem was involved 
—plus numerous revisions on the 
advice of experts—he ran the articles 
as written. 

The suggested deletions in the pre- 
vious manuscripts (which were not 
followed by the editors) offer some 
clues. 

Wherever the terms “teen-agers,” 
etc., appeared, they 
were crossed out and the word 
“hoodlums” substituted. Sections 
referring to addicts as “sick people” 
in need of humane treatment were 
crossed out, as were all suggestions 
pertaining to prevention through 
education—even though these sug- 
gestions were direct quotations from 
psychiatrists specializing in the 
clinical treatment of drug addicts, or 
from such eminent authorities as 
Dr. Andrew J. Ivy, internationally 
respected physiologist and _ vice- 
president of the University of IIli- 
nois Medical Schools. 

I have gained some insight into 
the reasons behind the deletions by 
talking with one of the top super- 
vising agents in the bureau. This 
man pointed out that the bureau is a 
police body, a law enforcement out- 
fit. The agents have to be tougher, 
craftier, more suspicious than the 
most cut-throat criminals in the in- 
ternational underworld —or they 
won't last long. Naturally, their phil- 
osophy is Treat "Em Rough! They 
have no patience with what they call 
“creampuff criminology;” rehabilita- 
tion is for “bleeding hearts.” 

I believe the bureau officer at- 
tempted to delete the terms “teen- 

(See NARCOTICS page 42) 


“voung people,” 
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IGH IN THE remote Balkan moun- 
H tains, Piet—a small boy of 
gave up his vacation to help 
the village mothers distribute to 
their undernourished children free 
milk from Canada. Up in Kulmo, 
Finland, little Maila sliced margarine 
Australia and placed it on 
the orphanage tables. Thousands of 
miles away in the Republic of Ecua- 
dor native children stood in line to 
be inoculated with BCG, a medical 
deterrent against tuberculosis manu- 
factured in Mexico City 

Over in the Philippines, mothers 
fed their babies fish liver oil pro- 
vided by New Zealand. In Rumania 
the grammar school children set up 
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the proceeds for Italian orphans. 
All over the world the children 
and mothers of sixty-three nations 
have entered into a fraternal con- 
spiracy to help one another without 
regard for race or color, for creed 
or political beliefs. Under the guid- 
ance of the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund— 
more popularly called Unicef—a 
thousand children are being saved 
for each soldier who dies in Korea; 
ten thousand youngsters will live 
for each Frenchman lost in Indo- 
China. Unicef has accomplished this 
with little publicity and less money 
by a policy of love and charity which 
slices through international red tape, 


The United Nations charitable and welfare activities 


are a world-wide Community Chest in which 


we are storing up our hopes for world peace. 


By HARRY B. LOGAN 


the world has a\red 


in its cap / 


and serviced milk bars stocked by 
the United States. Forty thousand 
women in western Berlin volun- 
teered to knit knee-length wool 
socks and hand-sew tweed coats for 
the poorly clad children of other 
nations. 

At the same time the boys and 
girls of Hackensack, New Jersey 
were organizing parties and fairs 
in order to raise money for medical 
aid to Pakistan. High school students 
in North Carolina were collecting 
leather to be made into shoes for 
the children of Nepal. Several 
Parent-Teacher Associations in New 
York’s Westchester County were 
having rummage sales and marking 
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feather 


protocol, and the Iron Curtain. 
How this can take place in the 
confused and disturbed world of 
today is not a miracle, but the prac- 
tical vision of the United Nations. 
Countries and men may fight and 
quarrel among’ themselves — but 
when children cry out in hunger 
and fear, then nations unite to feed 
and to console them. Here, possibly, 
is the first seed of internationalism 
and understanding among mankind. 
Unicef has established a program 
that is unique and without parallel 
in the annals of humanity. It has 
helped to feed six million mothers 
and children one daily meal over a 
period of months and, in many cases, 


years. It has provided clothing and 
blankets for five million more. With 
BCG, penicillin and streptomycin, 
it has medically protected an addi- 
tional twenty million. 

To accomplish this, Unicef has 
taken the equivalent of an American 
dollar and made it buy two dollars’ 
worth of merchandise and supplies. 
It doubles the original investment 
by insisting that each member na- 
tion contribute a like amount in cash 
or commodities. In this manner a 
dollar, no matter from what nation 
it comes, will provide sufficient pow- 
dered milk to give ten children a 
glass of milk each day for one week. 
The equivalent of a dollar buys a 
dose of cod liyer oil for three hun- 
dred children. It will vaccinate ten 
children against tuberculosis or sup- 
ply fifteen diapers for an infant. It 
will cure two tropic island natives 
of the vicious disease called yaws. 
It pays for a pair of children’s shoes, 
the cloth for a long coat, or six knee- 
length woolen socks. Value for value 
there is no other agency in the 
world that can match this record. 

Unicef subsists on the donations 
of member nations, charitable agen- 
cies, and individuals from nearly all 
the countries of the earth. There is 
no regular financing as such, only 
pledges which are renewed volun- 
tarily from year to year. So far, 
twenty-seven countries have con- 
tributed, many of them more than 
once within a one-year period. 

During the first three years of 
Unicef activities, the United States 
matched each dollar from abroad 
with $2.57 of its own. Yet this was 
not as one-sided as it would seem. 
On a per-capita basis, that is, man 
for man, we gave less than seven- 
teen other nations. Iceland, that tiny 
island near the Polar Seas, ranks 
first! Mozambique in Portuguese East 
Africa is second! Then New Zealand 
and Australia—both of whom are 
able to, and do, take care of their 
own needy children. It is an inter- 
esting commentary on civilization 
that small nations who do not neces- 
sarily need help give more than 
the great nations. 

Actually, very little money is 
handled by Unicef, although they 
control more than $30 million a year. 
Unicef is essentially a clearinghouse 
for barter, for swapping and ex- 
changing world products. For ex- 
ample, in 1949 Canada pledged $1,- 
750,000 but offered it as powdered 
milk and fish concentrates which 
were sent to thirteen European 
countries. The Republic of Dominica 
sent 181,000 pounds of rice to Asia. 
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Greece shipped raisins to the Near 
East for Palestine refugees and gave 
Unicef Macedonian tobacco which 
was sold and returned to Greece as 
medical supplies. Uruguay gave a 
million dollars in meat and received 
in return mobile dental units valued 
at $40,000—a “token” assistance. 

Every nation has something to 
give—money, fats, cottons, leather, 
miscellaneous food products. What- 
ever it may be, Unicef will place it 
where it will do the most good for 
the largest number of children. The 
staff arranges for fish oil from New 
Zealand to be transported on Swed- 
ish ships to Canada, where it is 
packaged in capsules. Thence again 
by rail and ship to Germany for 
distribution. All this is done without 
a single charge against Unicef; the 
contributing nations absorb the ex- 
penses as part of their international 
aid program. Dollars are never spent 
if other currencies or methods can 
be used, and then only in the United 
States and other hard cash countries 
for medical supplies and machine 
equipment. 

Jnicef also has what might be 
called a strategic operation. When 
Poland urgently needed milk for 
its children, Unicef supplied the dry 
powder. As a further measure of 
protection, they bought pasteuriza- 
tion equipment from Canada, the 
United States and Sweden and 
shipped it in. England sent along 
experts to install the plants. Sweden 
offered technical men to train plant 
operators. Poland requisitioned the 
land and constructed the buildings. 
The result: Poland will soon, if not 
now, be able to supply many of its 
children with free milk daily. Similar 
plans have been set up and com- 
pleted in twelve other European 
countries. When, eventually, a nation 
can care for its children, Unicef 
aid stops. France now is self-suffi- 
cient, as is Hungary. 

Other strategic considerations in- 
clude an anti-syphilis campaign in 
backward areas of the world to wipe 
out this scourge of children. Cotton 
and leather for local manufacture; 
insecticides to banish the malarial 
mosquito in the tropics; immuniza- 
tion programs against diphtheria and 
whooping cough; the control of sum- 
mer diarrhea; a training course in 
social pediatrics in England, Scandi- 
navia, and Asia. 

Unicef has sliced through the 
seemingly impregnable Iron Curtain 
and reached Czechoslovakia, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, Yugoslavia and 
Hungary. Up in Red north China, 
Dr. Leo Eloesser, on loan from the 
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United Nations Dept. of Publie Information photos 
Above, mother and child in an Arab refugee camp in Palestine are 
grateful for the milk given them by the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, which also provides cod liver 
oil to Arab youngsters uprooted by conflict. Below, a 
Greek girl signs up to receive shoes made available by Unicef. 











World Health Organization, was 
asked to teach Chinese villagers the 
rudiments of first aid and sanita- 
tion. His best pupils were sent out 
to other villages with the admonition 
that each one of them should teach 
others. Czechoslovakia itself has 
given the fund more than four times 
the money that Brazil, for instance, 
Yugoslavia has con- 
supplies 


has contributed 
offered 
and in return secured medical aid for 


sistently material 
mycosis, a scalp disease of children, 
as well as mechanical equipment. 
During the 
Greece, both sides were helped when 
children’s health was involved. 

All of this magnificent work, the 
world 
bit less than 250 people comprising 
a headquarters in New York, sixty 
missions, and about a four per cent 
administrative overhead. This is a 
miracle of economy that has not been 


recent civil war in 


over, is accomplished with a 


equalled by other agencies engaged 
humanitarian assistance. 


mission consists of two to 


in similar 


A Unicef 


Below are two Greek children, 
photographed as’ they await their 
ration of Unicef milk at one of 


the many refugee camps in Greece. 





four men and women who rigidly 
and completely control the flow of 
supplies into the country in which 
they are stationed. This supervision 
is possible because a Czech repre- 
sentative will be sent to Albania; 
an American to Bulgaria; an Aus- 
tralian to Greece. In this manner, 
very little, if any, coercion 
brought against a non-citizen of the 
country involved. A Pole would be 
immune in Hungary, whereas; likely 
as not, in his own country he would 


can be 


be tossed in jail or shot 

This is a 
insures that each destitute child will 
clothed, mother 
degree of her 


wise precaution, for it 


be fed and each 
considered to the 
plight. Last year Rumania was taken 
off the list of countries helped by 
Unicef when she dis- 
tributing $2,600,000 worth of 
and clothing without supervision. 
“We will not operate,” Maurice Pate, 
director of Unicef, reported to the 
United Nations Committee, “without 
check on the 


insisted on 
food 


a mission to flow of 





supplies. We must be absolutely 
certain that each government re- 
leases the supplies to needy children 
and mothers freely, without charge, 
and without discrimination.” That 
attitude, as a matter of fact, is writ- 
ten into the Unicef charter. 
Naturally in a movement as gigan- 
tic as Unicef controls, of the 
work must be voluntary, and there is 
no dearth of help. In one European 
country volunteers ran up twenty 
million hours of labor. They regis- 
tered each child, tabulated the sup- 
plies received and distributed, pre- 
pared spaghetti and meat paste into 
nourishing meals, mixed dried milk 


most 


with water, and passed out capsules 
of cod liver oil. Fathers, seeing the 
bloom of health return to the faded 
cheeks of their children, often 
pitched in to clean up and repair 
distribution centers. 

But what do the children them- 
selves think of this Unicef program? 
Do they like it? Are they benefited? 
Listen to their comments and hear 


In southern Palestine, a shipment of Unicef powdered milk is carried 
by camel to Arabs in the desert. This is the only way that aid can be supplied 


to the undernourished children of these isolated nomads. 
400,000 Arabs receive food, blankets and medical protection from Unicef. 
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what they are doing to increase and 
prolong Unicef missions. Letters to 
Unicef headquarters come in by the 
thousands and tens of thousands. 

Consider this letter from a small 
girl in Finland. “I make my mother 
angry when I do not want to eat 
the food that sticks in my throat 
[her meals at home], it does not run 
down smoothly like the oh, so good 
bacon.” 

Johannes Tervo described her 
plight in this manner. “I thank you 
most earnestly for the shoes you have 
given me. I was really happy when 
I got those beautiful light shoes. 
They were just right for me and I 
needed them badly since I had to 
go to school in winter in Mother’s 
shoes which are too big and heavy.” 

All of the mothers and children 
are quick to offer other help than 
merely distributing and eating the 
food. They pitch in and sew dresses, 
line coats, collect funds which are 
forwarded to Unicef—no matter how 
insignificant the sum may be. The 
children of Copenhagen gave up 
school for one day and worked at 
various odd jobs about the city. At 
nightfall they turned in their earn- 
ings to a committee who forwarded 
a check to Unicef. 

One of the most surprising gifts 
came from the tiny Lebanese colony 
in Loma, capital of French West 
Africa. “We have heard of your 
work,” the group wrote, “and use 
this way of expressing our approval.” 
The amount of money was small but 
it carried thousands of dollars of in- 
ternational good will. So, too, the 
note from the Island of Madagascar 
signed by the natives and requesting 
that the money be used for children 
more destitute than their own! 

Over in Greece ten Boy Scouts 
from Athens volunteered to go into 
a remote area of Ioannina and help 
clean up a DP camp where men, 
women and children refugees were 
living in filthy conditions. Under the 
Unicef director they showed the in- 
mates how to destroy rubbish, clean 
up litter, and organize their tent 
community regularly into streets and 
sections. Some of the Scouts regis- 
tered everyone in the camp, others 
gave first aid to the sick. They 
washed the children [their first 
baths in months] and set up a field 
kitchen. Within six hours after their 
arrival with Unicef materials and 
food, the Scouts transformed the 
camp into a reputable transient base. 

The appreciation of children for 
the help they receive is boundless. 
They respond in ways that clutch 
at your heart. Even before the first 
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shipment of milk and clothing left 
Pacific coast ports for Japan, the 
children of that nation organized a 
party for ten thousand people. 
Everybody brought gifts which could 
be auctioned, and the money was 
sent to Unicef. Along with the check 
went twenty exquisitely 
Japanese dolls, museum pieces, 
really. Today these dolls are being 
exhibited across the length and 
breadth of the United States. 

Even in America, children are an- 
swering the call from needy children 
of other lands. New Jersey boys and 
girls in Trenton staged a fiesta, sold 
candy and pop. The receipts were 
turned over to Unicef. Up in White 
Plains, New York the high school 
children hearing about the assist- 
ance Unicef had given Buon Capo 
d’Anno—the boys’ town of Salvi 
Marina, Italy — enthusiastically or- 
ganized committees to salvage 
clothes and other items. The groups 
roamed the town, explored the lost 
and found departments of stores and 
railroads. They turned up _ shoes, 
typewriters, brief cases. Each item 
was sorted. packed and delivered to 
a New York pier for shipment to 
Salvi Marina. 

Such planning is happily abetted 
by Unicef. They advise and clear 
the way for the goods to move. But 
they cannot, by UN directive. ac- 
cept gifts—only money. Knowing 
this, David Martindale and eight of 
his friends in New York who at- 
tended the Freedom Club at Walden 
School arrived at Unicef with a check 
for thirty dollars. It represented the 
money they had earned selling news- 
papers, picking up old junk and 
turning it in. 

“We heard about you.” David ex- 
plained, “and wanted to help. Now 
can we see our money put to work?” 

They couldn’t exactly see the fish 
pudding from Iceland, the meat paste 
from Australia, the sugar from Cuba, 
and the powdered milk from Cali- 
fornia—the ingredients of a meal for 
some child in a far corner of the 
world. But they did tour Unicef 
offices, watched the telegrams come 
in from nations and the replies going 
out that would insure the movement 
of supplies. They went down to a 
Manhattan dock and watched a 
Unicef loaded ship put out to sea. 

“Golly!” said David, echoing the 
sentiments of his pals, “we really 
are helping other children. Imagine 
that!” 

About the same time across the 
Atlantic in the French province of 
Burgundy ten-year-old Raoul col- 
lected snails on the way to school, 


dressed 





selling them later to cafes. He of- 
fered 150 francs to Unicef for “the 
children of the world who need it. 
You can’t be rich at the age of ten 
but you can have a heart. So you 
get busy hunting snails on your way 
to class. You arrive late and get 
punished for it, but you don’t mind 
because it’s such a pleasure to send 
a little money to other children who 
are hungry.” 

Here is the essence of brotherhood. 
Here is a faith that embraces all 
creeds and all people. Unicef is a 
humanitarian service on an unprece- 
dented help-thy-neighbor 
policy that exceeds the boundaries 
of nations. In such a mutual and in- 
terdependent aid program may lie 
the hope for a free world united in 
peace and prosperity. When the large 
nations and the small ones can get 
together for the sake of their moth- 
ers and children, perhaps the time is 
not too far off when they may recon- 
cile their international difficulties of 
the world. rHE END 


scale: a 


This impoverished school child in 


Guatemala enjoys the daily cup of 
milk provided by the juvenile wel- 
fare branch of the United Nations. 
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HE ANNUAL family reunion was 
i ple over. Grandma Dickey be- 
gan cleaning up the debris in that 
section of the park which had served 
as the meeting place for her large 
clan. 

“Oh, come on, Mother,” called her 
son, “We’re going now. They'll pick 
up all that later.” 

Who was they? A stray dog in 
search of food took the chicken 
bones, the wind blew the paper else- 
where, some small boys found fun 
in breaking the bottles. The rest of 
the litter remained. 

Once again the Great American 
Exodus is about to begin. From 
offices and homes and schoolrooms, 
travel-minded citizens will pour out 





y upon our highways. They’ll head east 
- , ee and west—north and south. And 
14 “what will they leave in their wake? 
Ww If the past is any indication, they'll 
on 
o- 





leave trails of debris criss-crossing 
our continent. 

“Oh, you'll always find individ- 
uals who don’t know any better,” 
shrugged a friend, when told of our 
last summer’s experience in the 
West. But let’s take a closer look. Is 

* this a case of not knowing any better 
or is it simply not caring? 

How do your bathing beaches look 
on a Monday morning? Or your city 
parks? Ten to one, they’re not very 
clean and orderly. 

Perhaps you think only the poor 
desecrate our public properties. Per- 
haps you feel only those who come 
from slum districts and drive ancient 
jalopies are guilty of throwing bags 
of garbage out of car windows. If 
you do, watch the sleek Cadillac 
ahead of you on your next Sunday 
outing. The chances are you'll see 
pieces of Kleenex flying from its 
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windows before you've gone very far. 

Recently a group of fashionably- 
dressed teen-agers, attractive as 
they come, left a disgraceful litter in 
the reading room of our public 
library. The librarian shook her head 
to show her disgust. “All we do is 
clean up after these kids,” she said. 

A visitor to our city said, “It isn’t 
the grime I notice most—it’s this 
white dirt that bothers me.” There it 
was; we waded through it: gum 
wrappers, bus transfers, candy bags 
and whole sections of the morning 
newspapers, carelessly tossed away 
by hurrying commuters and left to 
the whims of the four winds. 

All these slovenly people will carry 
their slovenly habits with them when 
they head across the country to va- 
cation areas, to unspoiled 
beauty spots. How many thousands 
of acres of fine forests have already 


scenic, 





been reduced to wasteland because 
some thoughtless smoker tossed a 
cigarette without caring where it 
landed? 

Last summer on one of our trans- 
continental highways we saw a wel- 
come sign: Roadside Tables—1000 
Ft. The tables were there, in the 
cool shade of giant cottonwoods, and 
the grass was green. The view was 
lovely. The state highway commis- 
sion or some thoughtful service club 
had carefully laid out the site. We 
stopped. We were hungry. But we 
didn’t eat. We couldn’t and expect to 
enjoy our food. Everywhere were 
signs —not the billboard variety, 
to be sure, but the kind that shouted 
loudly: Pigs Ate Here. 

Broken bottles, scattered orange 
peelings, crumpled Kleenex, half- 
eaten sandwiches and empty, vile- 
smelling beer cans—all these and 


more littered the place. The debris 
left behind by thoughtless motorists 
had provided a banquet place for 
flies, but not for us. 

The despoilers of our heritage are 
everywhere. Several years ago, on a 
tour of New England, we decided to 
stop at historic Plymouth Rock. Re- 
membering the long-past school day 
when I had been so impressed with 
the words, History Records No 
Nobler Venture Than This, I 
eager to view the inscription. 

The shrine was there. But how dis- 
appointing to see it surrounded, not 
by the beauty it deserves, but with 
the litter left by thoughtless sight- 
seers. 

Recently I called upon a park com- 
misioner in connection with a plant- 
ing program planned for the Girl 
Scouts of our city. 

‘Yes,” he said, “It’s a fine 
We'll gladly pledge our cooperation 
in an effort to train young people to 
take pride in their public places.” 

“But I’m not very optimistic,” he 
went on. “Just a few years ago, citi- 
zens all over the city clamored for 
spots where they might erect monu- 
ments to our World War II dead. 
What do those spots look like now? 
To our shame, them 
nothing more than rubbish heaps.’ 


Was 


idea. 


most of are 
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This deplorable behavioy of the 
people in our public places presents 
a formidable problem. No people in 
the world have so many and such 
fine recreational areas. No people in 
the world show less appreciation for 
them. 

Farsighted Americans of yester- 
day have unselfishly dedicated to us 
of today vast playgrounds all over 
the nation; set aside natural wonders 
that they might be saved from depre- 
dation. 

Then along comes John Q. Public. 
In his company are the initial carv- 
ers, the expert pocket-knife engrav- 
ers, the Susies who leave the im- 
print of their lipsticks on any sur- 
face not already scribbled upon. 
There are, too, the smart alecks and 
the misnamed souvenir hunters who 
loot and pilfer and despoil; those 
who feel their American citizenship 
carries with it the right to plunder. 
There are the misguided Americans 
who consider public property as 
sort of a no man’s land where “they” 
will come to clean up after you. 

We, as a people, enjoy many free- 
doms. With the freedom to use our 
public property comes also the free- 
dom to abuse. Do our bad manners 
indicate we have relinquished the 
personal responsibilities inherent in 
our citizenship? THE END 














The Kiwanis Club of Missoula, 

Montana believes that inter-racial 
understanding should 

appropriately start between the white man 


and the Indian. 


Move over, pardner, 
LEP S TALK 


N THE SUMMER of 1947, a visitor in 

Montana was driving through one 
of the larger towns on the Flathead 
Reservation with three full blood 
Indians. His passengers were Chief 
Paul Charlot, great grandson of Chief 
Victor, one of the most celebrated 
Indian leaders of the Northwest; 
Louis Ninepipe, descendent of a dis- 
tinguished Indian family after whom 
lakes, reservoirs and mountains have 
been named; and the third, Pierre 
Pichette, blind Indian writer and 
philosopher with one - sixteenth 
French blood whose true stories and 
legends of his tribe have been col- 
lected and published many times. It 
was a very warm day, so the visitor 
suggested that the group stop for a 
cold drink at a soda fountain. The 
Indians looked at each other and 
laughed, then slowly got out of the 
car and went in and sat down at one 
of the service tables. 

Puzzled by the lack of attention, 
the visitor had left the table to in- 
quire, when he saw his three guests 
moving in true Indian single file on 
their way out the front door. He fol- 
lowed them into the car. “What was 
wrong?” he asked. “Why didn’t they 
wait on us?” 

“We could have told you they 
wouldn’t wait on Indians. But we 
wanted to see how you would act.” 
And they laughed some more at his 
simplicity. 

“But it’s on your own reservation 
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By BERT HANSEN, Montana State University 


—a place that has been set aside for 
you. I'll go back. P1—” 

“No. No. If you want to buy us a 
cold drink, drive up to a filling sta- 
tion. You can get us a bottle of pop 
out of a cooler.” 

This incident proved to be the 
starting point of a colorful movement 
in interracial therapy, sponsored by 
the Missoula, Montana Kiwanis club, 
which was to involve directly or in- 
directly thousands of citizens of 
western Montana and many others 
outside that area. 

At the time, a study of interracial 
problems on the Flathead Reserva- 
tion was being sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Montana and subsidized 
by the humanities division of one of 
the great philanthropic foundations 
of America. The study was primarily 
concerned with the problem of the 
Flathead Indian’s adjustment not 
only to the environment of his reser- 
vation, which is no longer an Indian 
environment, but also to his adjust- 
ment to the ways of western civiliza- 
tion in general. It was learned that 
except in rare cases, an Indian wasn’t 
discriminated against because of his 
blood or his mixed blood, nor an 
economic fear that an Indian would 
replace the white man in labor or 
sell products under market value. 
Neither was it a deep-seated dis- 
crimination against a nationality or 


a creed or a philosophy. These fac- 
tors in Indian culture aren’t taken 
seriously enough by the whites to 
matter. 

Investigation of the drugstore in- 
cident showed that there was no 
objection to the Indian as an Indian, 
but as a childlike creature who 
spends hours looking over things he 
has no money to buy anyway. The 
Indian is considered by most people 
living on or near the reservation as a 
mentally inferior, primitive and neg- 
ative citizen; a lazy, unreliable and 
untrustworthy burden to the coun- 
ty, state and federal government; as 
an outcast from society who prefers 
to live in uncouth idleness rather 
than work. 

In spite of the fact that modern 
scientific methods of investigation 
and evaluation have disclosed that 
the Indians’ general capacities are 
equal in all respects to their white 
brother, they live on the western 
reservation much as they have since 
the white man dislodged them from 
their mode of living without replac- 
ing it with another satisfactory either 
to them or to the white man. 

Though they live in easy luxury 
on the land once considered by the 
Indian to be his by reason of eternal 
occupation, most westerners today 
are sympathetic toward the Indian 
and genuinely interested in knowing 
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Right, Flathead Indians in costume 
await their cue to appear in_ the 
pageant sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Missoula, Montana. Above, members 
of the Kiwanis-Flathead Indian pageant- 
drama committee meet to formulate 
plans for the big event. Included in the 
photograph are District Governor Gor- 
don Reynolds, third from left; next to 
him, Carl Rodgers, acting president of 
the Missoula club; and seated (with bow 
tie) is Bert Hansen, author of this article. 


more about him and his plight. Be- 
lieving this and also believing that 
to understand is to tolerate, the main 
function of the Indian relations study 
program—that of finding a solution 
to the problems uncovered—was 
ready for action. 

The medium selected for this pur- 
pose was sociodrama, a new group 
sociotherapy method devised, among 
other things, to show inter-cultural 
conflicts between people through the 
presentation of historical and fac- 
tual pageant-drama, the primary 
purpose of which is to explore, to 
analyze and to suggest cures for 
these conflicts. The dramas are the 
composite work of lay members of 
both groups working together on 
phases of the conflict which have had 
a tendency, through the lack of mu- 
tual understanding, to separate them. 

The first such drama, “A Tale of 
the Shining Mountains,” was pro- 
duced July 4 and 5 1947, in a natural 
amphitheatre at Post Creek—the site, 
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e one hundred years before, of the first 


white settlement on what is now the 
Flathead Reservation. The drama- 
pageant dealt with fundamental dif- 
ferences in the Indian and white 
approaches to problems involving 
communal justice. Actually the sev- 
eral cases of misdemeanor drama- 
tized seemed to suggest that the old- 
time Indian method of solution by 
community opinion after the case 
had been tried before all members of 
the tribe was more democratic and 
many times more human than sim- 
ilar cases tried before a court of law 
and settled by a judge or by a se- 
lected group of jurors. As a matter of 
fact, the democratic attitude in the 
solution of communal problems is 
still the Indians’ natural method, as 
was demonstrated many times at our 
meetings and conferences. 

This experimental drama attracted 
large numbers of people from all 
over western Montana. As several 
members ofthe Kiwanis Club of 
Missoula watched, the idea grew 





among them that this was a project 
worth considering as part of their 
community development program. 

The idea was tested in the late 
summer of 1947 when the local club 
presented one of the same episodes 
before the Montana District conven- 
tion, held that year in Missoula. The 
general plan, as well as the drama, 
received such approval that the Mis- 
soula club decided to promote and 
sponsor an annual _ Indian-white 
pageant in the interests of a better 
understanding of the underlying 
problems of human, cultural, social 
and economic relations that exist 
and have existed in western Mon- 
tana since the white man moved in 
and started taking over the country 
in the mid-nineteenth century. 

It was decided within the club, 
after consultation with the Indians, 
that the pageant should be done in 
Missoula under the joint auspices of 
the Kiwanis club and the Flathead 
Indians. It was also felt that Indian- 
(See MOVE OVER page 54) 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION 


A Nerth Baltimore 


NUMBER 47 


Kiwanian and his brothers 


operate the only factory in the world 


where high quality pleasure-cruisers 


STIFF WIND bellied the sail of a 
small boat carrying three teen- 
age boys across Chesapeake Bay 
back in 1926. One lad tousled his 
damp hair excitedly and pointed to a 
group of sail boats about half a 
mile down the bay. 

“It’s the Middies,” cried slender 
Chuck Owens, oldest of the three 
brothers. “Let’s go over and have 
some fun with them.” 

Brother Jack swung the tiller and 
the Blue Sloop veered toward the 
other sailboats. 

“She comes around nicely,” ob- 


A 


are mass produced, 


served Brother Norman. He was 
especially proud of the Blue Sloop 
performance because he designed the 
boat and helped his brothers build 
her in the small shipyard owned by 
their father. 

A few minutes later the Owens 
boys overtook the Midshipmen’s 
training fleet and swished across the 
bow of the lead ship. The Blue Sloop 
passed so close that the Middies 
shouted and shook their fists. After 
several more playful maneuvers, the 
youths headed home, not realizing 
that this encounter was to have 


This is Chuck Owens, first pleasure 
craft builder to mass production 
techniques. He has been so successful that 
the Owens Yacht Company now occupies 
the sprawling plant shown below. It is 
located on a tributary of Chesapeake Bay. 


use 





a sizable influence on their futures. 

The sailors who cursed the Blue 
Sloop also realized that the ship was 
faster and more maneuverable than 
their own. This fact was reported 
to authorities at the academy, and 
officers traced the Blue Sloop to the 
Owens Yacht Company. 

“That boat of yours has been sail- 
ing circles around the Midshipmen,” 
said the Navy officer who called on 
the boys’ father. “We want you to 
build seven ships like it for the 
Academy.” 

Financially the job was a windfall. 
But even more important, building 
seven ships of the same design gave 
the Owens their first experience with 
mass production. The auto industry 
and many others had adopted high- 
speed manufacturing technique, but 
boat builders lagged far behind. 
They cherished the tradition of hand 
craftsmanship, and scornfully denied 
that anyone could produce fine ships 
on the assembly line. 

A few years later the Owens 
brothers astounded the skeptics by 
setting up a system for mass produc- 
ing medium-size yachts. Since 1934, 
when the Owens brothers started 
their assembly line, it has never 
stopped. Output has increased to a 
full-size power cruiser every four 
hours—an astounding figure when 
you consider that custom-made 
yachts often take several months to 
complete. More than 4000 cruisers 
between twenty-six and thirty-three 
feet have been produced, and most of 
these are owned by a new class of 
yachting enthusiasts—the prosperous 
but not wealthy. 

Before the Owens brothers began 
mass producing boats, yachting was 
a rich man’s sport. But the assembly 
line changed that. Owens yachts 
sell for several thousand dollars less 
than custom built craft, and as a re- 
sult, the man who makes $15,000 a 
year can afford to own a luxurious 
thirty-three foot cruiser with rich 


mahogany decks and a_ powerful 
diesel engine. 

Slight, balding Chuck Owens has 
done much to bring about this rec- 
reational revolution. He directs the 
Owens Yacht Company’s interna- 
tional sales organization with 100 
branches in the United States, Can- 
ada, South America, Malta and Aus- 
tralia. He also plans advertising 
campaigns and handled labor rela- 
tions during World War II. Brother 
Norman manages the plant and Jack 
looks after accounting and purchas- 
ing. 

In the beginning, however, all 
three learned every phase of the 
yacht building business from their 
father. They sanded deckboards, 
drafted plans, bought supplies and 
test-cruised yachts on Chesapeake 
Bay. 

After filling the order of seven 
sailboats for the Naval Academy, the 
company resumed making custom 
yachts because they could find no 
more large orders. But the lessons 
the boys had learned about mass 
production were not forgotten; the 
young ship builders merely shelved 
the idea of an assembly line. 

Chuck, Jack and Norman Owens 
grew to manhood during the late 
1920’s when the market for yachts 
was inflated by runaway prosperity. 
The depression which upset the 
country’s economy nearly put the 
Owens Yacht Company out of busi- 
ness, for many of the men who had 
been potential yacht buyers before 
the crash ended up selling pencils 
and living off relief checks. To make 
matters worse, Chuck’s dad died in 
1933, leaving the young men to suc- 
ceed or fail without his guidance. 

They were almost ready to give up 
when they remembered mass pro- 
duction and the great savings that 
could be made by assembly line 
methods. The brothers decided to 
try building yachts the way Henry 
Ford made cars. They spent days 
studying an automobile plant where 
assembly line production had become 
a fine art. They questioned workers 
and automotive engineers, and then 
took the answers back to their own 
plant. 

Chuck and his brothers spent 
many hours in their shipyard, timing 
each of the myriad operations re- 
quired to build a yacht. These 
studies revealed many inefficiencies, 
which the brothers eliminated in 
their production line system. For 
example, time and motion studies 
showed that workers were wasting 
nearly one third of their time climb- 
ing ladders. To remedy this Chuck 


Above, designers in the Owens 
plant create standardized patterns 
for each part used in the 

several types of yachts produced. 


Chuck and his two brothers 
invented a device which 

turns each hull upside down at 
one point in the assembly. 


The Owens brothers have 

used assembly line techniques to 
reduce the cost of yachts so 
many people can own them. 








and his brothers planned the work 
so that one man who climbs a laddex 
stays on top of the hull and performs 
several different jobs without coming 
down 

The main assembly line is divided 


At each of these 


jobs are per- 


into stations 
variety of 
formed, and in a specified time the 
hull is ready to move on to the next 
station. So-called sub-assemblies 
feed into the main line, roofs, decks 
and hatches and other parts so that 
these reach the stations where they 
are needed at the moment they are 


places a 


needed 

The ten acre Owens plant pulsates 
to a rhythm that is_ endless. 
Philippine mahogany, metal fittings, 
tools and glass pour into one 
factory and finished 
yachts emerge from the other. This 
system is basically the same as the 
one the Owens brothers worked out 
in 1934. Occasional changes have 
made, accom- 


paint 


end of the 


been however, to 
modate the steady increase in pro- 


Yachting is wholesome, and more families enjoy the 





The 


Was SO 


duction. demand for Owens 
yachts great that output 
leaped 100 per cent every year from 
1934 until 1941. The company out- 
grew its birthplace in Annapolis, so 
the brothers moved to their present 
location outside Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

World War II stopped all pleasure 
boat building and the Owens as- 
sembly line was converted to making 
landing craft. More than 3000 Owens 
LCVP’s took part in allied amphi- 
bious operations around the globe. 
The United States Coast Guard req- 
civilian - owned 
them for 


uisitioned many 
Owens yachts and used 
anti-submarine patrol in American 
coastal waters. 


(| onversION to peacetime produc- 
tion embroiled Chuck and his broth- 
ers in the same problems faced by 
there 

and 


busine ssmen: WasS a 


of orders 


many 
some 
1948 
was 


large backlog 
materials were hard to get. By 
the Owens Yacht Company 


sport since the Owens brothers ventured into mass production. 


operating normally again, and Chuck 
found time to join the Kiwanis Club 
of North Baltimore. He plays black- 
face comedian in Kiwanis minstrel 
shows and is greatly interested in 
youth work. At present he is plan- 
ning a program to combat the 
“gsimmee’” attitude so common among 
children today. 

“As I see it,” Chuck says, “this is 
the greatest of all problems facing 
us. My dad taught me that you 
don’t get something for nothing, and 
somebody should teach the kids the 
same thing today. If our youngsters 
grow up thinking they don’t have to P) 
work for a living, our country is 
finished.” 

Chuck is convinced that Kiwanis 
must help re-educate the kids, and 
he hopes that the North Baltimore 
club can originate a program of this 
nature. If and when such a project 
develops, Chuck would be a good 
man to handle it. For he has. in the 
best American tradition, made hard 
work and ingenuity pay off. THE END 
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By OREN ARNOLD 


President. Kiwanis Club 
of Phoenix, \rizona 


Listen, you convention planners: 
at St. Louis let’s skip the protocol 
and get down to the profundities. 
Us delegates from the backwoods 
hear too much transparent oratory 
at home; this year serve us more 
meat and less parsley. 


* * * 


There'll be too many of us presi- 
dents, vice-presidents and_— other 
alleged dignitaries strutting around 
at that convention, as usual. Why 
can’t we ever send our Caspar Milque- 
toast members as delegates — the 
humble boys who blush when called 
on to speak but get tremendous in- 
spiration from other speakers, the 
lovable chaps who really are the 


backbone of Kiwanis? 


* * * 


St. Louis will give ws Southwest- 
erners a chance to correct our im- 
pression that all Canadians wear 
red Mountie uniforms, speak hybrid 
French and live on snowshoes and 
pemmican. “Howdy thar, podners, 
stick ’em up, whoopee, bang!” 
pretty well describes old generous 
bowlegged us, of course. 


* * * 


“I’m going with you to that con- 
vention,” my wife has ruled. “If I 


don’t, you'll act unconventionally.” 


* * * 


Why St. Louis? What’s St. Louis 
got that Phoenix ain’t got? Let’s 
have the next one here January 1, 
so delegates can see our Kiwanis- 
sponsosed Salad Bowl Game and 
bask in our winter sunshine. (Phx. 
C of C—please note that I have 
herein done my duty, as you see it.) 
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Will the delegate from Detroit 
who borrowed a twenty-dollar bill 
from me in a hurry at Miami last 
year kindly return it in a hurry at 
St. Louis this year? I’m expecting 
to be a little short myself. 


* * * 


On the serious side here, gents— 
you bosses better start those conven- 
tion sessions with prayer, or you 
won’t be our bosses long. Most stupid 
thing the United Nations meetings 
do is try to get by with ignoring the 


Almighty. 
* * * 


Some of the happy-go-lucky fel- 
lows from suburban St. Louis 
wanted to cook up a big raffle for 
convention week, but some of the 
happy -go-lucky fellows from 


Ahoskie, North Carolina discour- 
aged them. 














Wish my directors would hurry up 
and give me my convention expense 
money. I’d hate to have to thumb a 
ride with a Californian, and be forced 
to hear Los Angeles or San Diego 
propaganda for three highway days. 


* ® * 


Major worry of any good dele- 
gate to the convention is not only 
“How shall I carry home the inspi- 
ration to my club?” but “What gifts 
shall I buy the wife and kiddies?” 


* * * 


Tip to the I-wish-I’d-said-that de- 
partment: the press and The Kiwanis 
Magazine will cover the convention’s 
big issues for the boys back home. 
You take notes on the heart stories, 
wisecracks and jokes. 


Us presidents strive to maintain 
serious decorum and dignity at 
meetings, and what happens? At 
Elmhurst, Illinois, for instance, Ki- 
wanians from Downers Grove, IIli- 
nois walk in carrying a plant they 
swear is a cross betwen an iron- 
wood and a cork tree, “the seed pod 
of which is a chairman’s gavel 
strong enough not to break, but 
cushioned enough not to wake up 
any members during a dull speech.” 

It’s the body politic that ruins any 
president’s term—isn’t it, Harry? 


* - * oo * * * * 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH 
The United States never lost a 

war or won a conference. 
—WiILL Rocers 


* * * * * * * 


Loveliest, slenderest, most gener- 
ous women in the world are the 
Kiwaniannes. (“Likely to be sticky 
hot in St. Louis, honey. All man-talk 
anyway; doubt if it'd interest you. 
Later we might run over to the Coast 


or something. but—’’) 


* * * 


Any convention succeeds if the 
officials remain serious without 
taking themselves too seriously. 


* * * 


At least the back-country boys 
will have a chance at St. Looie to 
see the Names of Kiwanis, such as 
Don Murdoch, Pete Peterson, et al 
But you know something? Those 
Big Shots have to outface ulcers, 
wives, death and taxes the same as 
us human beings. 


* * * 


To my Arizona desert delegates: 
don’t get excited about all that 
river water flowing to waste past 
St. Louis. That’s not the Colorado. 
I doubt if we could hope to canal it 
over to our farm valleys anyway, 
Missourians being even harder-to- 
show than Californians. 


* * * 


All right now, you’ convention 
speakers, let’s deflate yourselves so 
that you can win friends and _ in- 
fluence delegates. If you can’t con- 
dense your rambly two-hour address 
into an assimilable forty minutes, 
why don’t you go back to Washing- 
ton where you belong? 


* * « 


See you in St. Looie, Looie. 
THE END 
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hee JUNE 17 To 23 we celebrate 
the twenty-seventh observance 
of All-Kiwanis Week. It is on this 
that Kiwanis “time 
out” to meditate on the grace of 
service. Nearly 203,000 Kiwanians 
in approximately 3300 communities 
throughout the North American con- 
tinent and Hawaii are meeting this 
week to observe a program designed 
to emphasize the oneness of purpose 
in ideals and objectives which are 
being crystallized at this great as- 
sembly in St. Louis. 

Kiwanis is making outstanding 
progress. Each succeeding year, we 
demonstrate more clearly and effec- 
tively the results that can be ob- 
tained through organized personal 
service in building better communi- 
ties and in safeguarding those free- 
doms which we realize are not free. 

Achievement reports show that in 
1950 Kiwanis clubs sponsored over 
7400 activities in the field of Agri- 
culture and Conservation. For ex- 
ample, nearly 23,000 workers were 
secured by Kiwanis clubs for grow- 
ing and harvesting crops. Our con- 
servation program resulted in the 
planting of over 2,755,000 trees. In 
youth services, Kiwanis sponsored 
activities directly benefiting nearly 
2,100,000 boys and girls. We sup- 
ported local churches in financial 
need to the extent of $87,854 and 
provided religious education in 


occasion calls 


President, 


6 OF purpose 


By DON H. MURDOCH 


Kiwanis International 


schools, camps, etc., to more than 
43,000 children. 

These activities are traditional, 
and the 1950 record of achievement, 
surpassing any previous year, once 
again bears out the fact that Kiwanis 
is ever increasing its services to local 
communities. However, it is of even 
greater significance to note the 
marked trend in recent years toward 
an expanded scope of club interest 
in public affairs. Last year Kiwanis 
clubs sponsored 2235 individual ac- 
tivities on behalf of economy in gov- 
ernment; 2065 separate “Get Out the 
Vote” campaigns; 1123 public forums 
on national and international issues; 
and actively engaged in 4153 projects 
to combat communism and socialism. 


Yes, Kiwanis is on the march in 
building better communities and in 
guarding those freedoms we prize so 
highly and yet realize are not free. 
Rousseau once stated in part, “As 
soon as public service ceases to be 
the chief business of the citizens, 
.., the state is not far from its fall.” 
Kiwanis is not only building better 
communities, but is strengthening 
our two great nations through many 
and varied activities. Let us strive 
to continue to expand these services 
during the administrative year 
ahead, as our contribution to the 
community in which we live, the 
nation and the world. THE END 


This year’s All-Kiwanis Week message shows 


how unlimited is the scope of Kiwanis service in building 


better communities, aiding our fellow man, and maintaining 


the traditional freedoms of our two nations. 
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THE PROGRAM 


SUNDAY—JUNE 17 


THE CONVENTION gets underway on 
Sunday, June 17. Kiwanians and 
their wives will file into the huge 
auditorium early in the evening, 
mingling with other delegates. chat- 
ting in the Meetin’ House and 
inspecting the International Commit- 
tee booths. Then at 8 pm the Con- 
vention Prelude will signal the be- 


Rev. Terence J. 


Finlay, St. John's 
Anglican Church in 
Ottawa will speak at the 
opening convention 
session on Sunday night. 


At the right is Kiel Auditorium as it 
will look on the nights that Kiwanians and their 
wives attend convention sessions, 


ginning of the thirty-sixth annual 
gettogether of Kiwanis International. 
Featured in the Prelude on Sunday 
evening will be the Vashion High 
School Choir from St. Louis and the 
Ponca City Kiwanis Glee Club from 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. The music 
furnished by these two fine groups of 
singers will continue until Conven- 
tion Hall is filled. Then International 
President Don H. Murdoch will call 


the meeting to order and Past Inter- 


St. Louis 
Walls 
Voll... 





This is St. Louis. The majestic 
Mississippi River lies 

in the background, and Kiel 
in the immediate foreground. 


Auditorium is 





Gatton 
will present the In Memoriam tribute 


national President Harper 


died since last 


convention in 


to Kiwanians who 
International 
The speaker will be Rever- 


year’s 
Miami. 


end Terence J. Finlay, of St. John’s 
Anglican Church in Ottawa, Ontario. 
This well-known Canadian religious 
leader will deliver an inspirational 
message that will be the spiritual 
keynote for the following four days 
of the Convention. 
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The Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention 


June 17 to 21 on the shores of the Mississippi 


will be filled with fun and fellowship—but tempered 


a little with our continuing fight for freedom. 


-_ IS PEACEFUL again in the great 
city on the Mississippi where, 
for almost a year, there has been the 
usual behind-the-scenes turmoil of 
preparing for a great convention. 
Everything is ready now and there 
is that hush of suppressed excitement 
that precedes the raising of the cur- 
tain when the show is about to start. 

And what a show it will be! Still 
bigger and better than ever—and 
that is a real boast when you con- 
sider how each convention since the 
war has continued to bring out great 
crowds and send everyone home 
thrilled. 

Advance registration exceeds the 
most optimistic forecasts and there 
is reason to wonder whether the con- 
vention, which will be remembered 





MONDAY—JUNE 18 


The official opening of the Thirty- 
Sixth International Convention will 
be declared at the Monday morning 
session, beginning at 9:30. Interna- 
tional President Don H. Murdoch 
will deliver his message, and then 
conventioneers will hear The Honor- 
able Herbert R. O’Conor, United 
States Senator from Maryland and 
chairman of the Senate Crime Inves- 
tigating Committee. Afterward all 


Lieutenant Governors will meet for 
a luncheon conference at 12:15. 
Panel conferences on committee ac- 
tivities are scheduled for Monday 
Experts in the fields of 


afternoon. 





Left is International President Murdoch, right U S 
Senator O'Conor who speak Monday morning. 
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for years by all those who attend it, 
will make more of an impression on 
St. Louis than the city will make on 
us. Although there is much to see in 
and around St. Louis and the red 
plush carpet will be unrolled, the 
presence in St. Louis of more than 
ten thousand Kiwanians and their 
families will make quite an impres- 
sion on the city, as well. 

Having heard the good feeling our 
organization creates wherever it 
meets (even the police in an Inter- 
national Kiwanis convention city say 
that crowds of Kiwanians never re- 
quire traffic police supervision be- 
cause they unsnarl themselves)— 
having heard our desirable char- 
acteristics from Miami, Chicago, 
Atlantic City and Los Angeles, all 


Kiwanis administration, citizenship 
services and youth services will dis- 
cuss these topics before audiences 
which will have an opportunity to 
state their views and also ask ques- 
tions. Each Kiwanian who attends 
a panel conference will receive 
printed material which will be valu- 
able in the conduct of club affairs. 
The evening session, known as AIll- 
Kiwanis Night, convenes at 8:30. 
The International Council will be 
officially presented to the convention, 
and International President Murdoch 
will deliver his All-Kiwanis Week 
message. The speaker will be Dr. 
Arthur H. Compton, Nobel Prize. 
winning scientist. 





Dr. Arthur Compton, left, will speak on Monday. 
Right, Cari Sommer, Convention Music Director. 











The awesome statue of St. 
Louis astride a charger is one 
“must” for sightseers 

in the convention city. 


of St. Louis is as much on the alert 
for our arrival as we are to get there. 
Just by way of example, one of the 
leading downtown stores will give 
four of its main windows to a Ki- 
wanis display and will even seal 
packages bought there with Kiwanis 
emblem stickers. 


Below is Reservoir Park, one of 

the many public playgrounds which 
make St. Louis a beautiful place 
for a convention. 






















THE PROGRAM 


(—Continued) 


TUESDAY—JUNE 19 


TUESDAY WILL BE crammed with 
business and pleasure for everyone. 
At the session beginning 9:30 am, 
lieutenant governors will be official- 
ly presented to the convention. Ki- 
wanians who are Legion of Honor 
members will be honored for their 
long service, and then International 
Secretary O. E. “Pete” Peterson will 
make his report to the convention. 
Next on the program will be Jack 


Stilwell, president of Key Club In- 
ternational. He will deliver a short 
speech, followed by Ray Anderson, 
president of the Circle “K”’ Club at 
Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois. 
Featured speaker of the morning 
will be Chief Justice E. K. Williams, 
Court of King’s Bench, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. The afternoon has been 
left open so that Kiwanians and 
their families can enjoy St. Louis. 
There are numerous attractions. 
some of which are described in this 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 
Many Kiwanians will participate in 
the golf tournament that will begin 
at 1 pm. At 7 pm Kiwanians from 
each district will assemble for din- 


ner. Each banquet will be presided 
over by the district governor. Inter- 
national dignitaries will also be on 
hand. As a climax comes the Presi- 
dent’s Reception and Ball at 10 pm. 





Chief Justice E. K. 


h Wil ak on 
Tues ay 
' 
} s Court King $ 
Bench in Winnip 





Many fine golf courses around this year’s convention city will be used for tournaments, held Tuesday afternoon. 





WEDNESDAY—JUNE 20 


On WEDNESDAY MORNING delegates 
will vote to elect International offi- 
cers for the coming year and adopt 
resolutions. Before the election, In- 





elt r e Ff b W speak Wednesday 


t ‘ 
l V V 
morning, as will Rear Admiral Zacharias, right. 


ternational Treasurer John OR. 
Wright will report to the convention, 
followed by Walter J. L. Ray, chair- 
man of the International Committee 
on Finance. Next on the program is 
Kiwanian Jimmie Fidler, famous 
movie critic and president of the 


National Kids’ Day Foundation. He 
will report on the success of last 
year’s National Kids’ Day and de- 
scribe plans for this year’s ob- 
servance. The address Wednesday 
morning will be delivered by Rear 
Admiral (Retired) Ellis M. Zacha- 
rias of the United States Navy. 
Chairman David V. Campbell of the 
Committee on Credentials will report 
to the delegates, as will Albert J. 
Tully, chairman of the International 
Committee on Resolutions. Then the 
delegates will vote to elect officers 
and adopt resolutions. After ad- 
journment of this session, district 
secretaries and treasurers will hold 
a luncheon conference. At 2 pm will 
be a conference for lieutenant gov- 


ernors, panel conferences for club 
officers, and an open forum on Key 
Clubs and Circle “K” clubs. At 8:30 
pm, Kiwanians and their wives and 
families will witness the Main Fea- 
ture Entertainment titled “Passport 
to Yesterday,” a pageant depicting 
the colorful history of St. Louis. 
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THURSDAY—JUNE 21 


THE THURSDAY MORNING session ends 
the convention. At 9:30 the Interna- 
tional Committee on Resolutions 
will file its final report. A delegation 
from Seattle, Washington will invite 
all Kiwanians to attend the 1952 
convention, scheduled for Seattle. 
The speaker for the morning will 
be Henry J. Taylor, foreign cor- 
respondent and ABC network com- 
mentator. His talk on public affairs 
will come as a fitting finale to the 
convention. After the conclusion of 
Taylor’s address, the newly-elected 
International officers will be intro- 
duced. The _ president-elect will 
speak, and then the _ thirty-sixth 
convention of Kiwanis International 
will be history. Kiwanians and their 
families will leave St. Louis, de- 
parting in all directions. Some folks 
will go home, and others will begin 
long-anticipated vacation “jaunts. 





St. Louis boasts one of America’s finest 
art collections at the city museum which 
will be visited by many conventiongoers. 
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Chairmen of the 
Nt. Louis Convention 
Committees 


W. DONALD DUBAIL 


General Chairman 





CLARENCE A. PETERSON 


Associate Chairman; ROBERT £ 

COUGHENOUR, City 

sportation;: IRWIN C. KARCH 
Sc r 





DAVID V. CAMPBELL, Credentials; FRANK L. G 
District Attendance; BILL ALEXANDER, District 
First Aid. 








WILLIAM J. CUSICK, Golf; GEORGE STELMACH, Halls and Equipment: EDWARD F. MAY, 
Hotels; FRED BOEMER, Information and Outings; GEORGE E. SCHUETTE, Junior Guests. 





JOHN F. KLUTE, Ladies Entertainment; EDWIN J. GIESE, Main Feature Entertainment: 
STEWART ©. FLANAGAN, Ministers; ELMER C. DREHMANN, Music; R. E. MATTHEWS, 
Police Courtesies. 





eS AR 


DR. CHARLES B. HOLMAN, President's Reception; DAVE H. FLEISCHER, Publicity; ALFRED 
E. BRYANT, Rail, Air, Steamship Transportation; GEORGE F. KENNEY, Reception; GEORGE 
L. HANDY, Registration. 
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An exciting schedule has been planned 


for Kiwanis ladies whe come to 


the convention in St. Louis. 


Ladies 


M ANY OF THE convention program 
J events for the delegates are to 
be enjoyed jointly with their wives 
but there are two events scheduled 
especially for the ladies. They are a 
stage and fashion show Monday 
afternoon and an excursion down the 
Mississippi all day Wednesday. And 


intertaimment 


it free for visiting and personal 
choice of entertainment. Then, in 
the evening, is the colorful Presi- 
dent’s Reception and Ball. The 
Main Feature Entertainment is on 
Wednesday evening and it is a lavish 
show for the whole family. This 
year’s is just as “colossal” as it has 
been in previous years and just as 


Mrs. Capitola Kenney 
is chairwoman of the 





usual. It is a historical cavalcade of 
the history of St. Louis titled, “Pass- 
port to Yesterday.” It shows the en- 
terprising spirit of the early pioneers 
that won our freedom for us. The 
ladies will also enjoy attending the 
final session on Thursday morning 
with their husbands. There will be 
music, the presentation of Interna- 


for those who don’t like traveling on 
water, there is a trip to the Forest 
Park Zoo in the morning and a gen- 
eral sight-seeing tour in the after- 
noon. The Convention Prelude, to be 
held Sunday evening, is only the first 
of several other events scheduled 
for the ladies as well as the men. 
It will consist of a fine musical pro- 
gram and an inspirational address. 
The All-Kiwanis night program, 
Monday evening, is for the ladies 
also. Interspersed with musical num- 
bers, the International Council will r= 1: ES. ee ee erect 
be presented, the International Pres- 
ident will deliver his All-Kiwanis 
Week message and the meeting will 
be climaxed with an address by Dr. 
Arthur H. Compton, the noted scien- 
tist. There are no events scheduled 
at all for Tuesday afternoon, to leave 


tional Officers-elect and an address 
by Henry J. Taylor, the well-known 
ABC network commentator and for- 
eign news correspondent. 


entertaining. But the theme of this 
years convention is “Freedom is 
NOT Free” ...so the main entertain- 
ment is just a little more serious than 


YT GB terereers ste ‘ ooette 





Above is the deluxe excursion steamer “Admiral,” on which ladies 
and junior guests will cruise the Mississippi River. St. Louis is rich in 
river lore, and sightseers will sample some of this atmosphere. 


) ° \ AX LARGE CITIES have zoos, but St. Louis is the 
Hil Kor The Junior finests only one that has a zoo where the animals earn 
} WU their keep like they do in a circus. At scheduled 

times throughout the day, they put on performances 
that oldsters will recognize as resembling the animal 
acts of the good old vaudeville days. Tours have been 
planned to the zoo, the famed St. Louis Police Acad- 
emy and a large newspaper plant. An ail-day trip 
is scheduled to the fabulous Meramec Caverns and 
the river excursion should be a real delight for the 
youngsters. Besides plenty of other entertainment 
for the junior guests, there is another children’s 
attraction that will appeal most to adults! For those 
famous entertainment killers—the small fry who often 
make the quest of entertainment impossible for 
grownups—competent sitters will be provided. Surely 
a good time will be had by all! THE END 


Another of the many attractions in St. Louis is the world- 
famous zoo, which will be visited by many Kiwanis families. 
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District Governors 
for 1951 


FIRST ROW: 


THOMAS E. CHAMBERS, Alabama, Florence, Alabama; 
FRANK C. HARMON, California-Nevada-Hawaii, 


La Jolla, California; ARKLEY L. FLEMING, Capital, 
Salisbury, Maryland; JOSEPH T. CHIOTT, 
Carolinas, Asheville, North Carolina; KARL LEHMANN, 


Florida, Tavares, Florida. 


SECOND ROW: 

WARREN N. COPPEDGE, Georgia, Rome, Georgia; 
CHAUNCEY B. WATSON, Illinois-Eastern lowa, DeKalb, 
Illinois; CLINTON C. BARNES, Indiana, Fort 


Wayne, Indiana; HUBERT L. COLLINS, Kansas, Topeka, 
Kansas; LEE B. HARR, Kentucky-Tennessee 
} Johnson City, Tennessee. 


THIRD ROW: 

W. E. (‘'WINDY'') WATTS, Louisiana-Mississippi-West 
Tennessee, Brookhaven, Mississippi; WALTER F. 

PATENGE, Michigan, Lansing, Michigan; WARREN D. DIX, 
Minnesota-Dakotas, Minneapolis, Minneseta; 

E. W. ("'TUCK'') TUCKER, Missouri-Arkansas, Boonville, 
Missouri; DR. F. GORDON REYNOLDS, Montana, 
Missoula, Montana. 


FOURTH ROW: 

DONALD |. PARKER, Nebraska-lowa, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; FREDERICK Y. BRISCOE, New England, 
ningham, Massachusetts; WILLIAM F. HEARING, 
S n, New Jersey; JAMES A. WHITMAN, 
Olean, New York; MALCOLM C. HEED, 
Ohio, Brooklyn, Cleveland, Ohio. 





New Jers 





v 


oF 


FIFTH ROW: 

RALPH D. STEELE, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime, 
Chatham, Ontario; HAROLD R. BLEYTHING, Pacific 
Northwest, Holladay Park, Portland, 

Oregon; ERNEST L. BERTRAM, Pennsylvania, Lancaster 
Pennsylvania; LEROY COLEMAN, Rocky Mountain, 


i Saguache, Colorado; J. J. KASTER, Southwest, El 
Paso, Texas. 
3 


SIXTH ROW: 

LUMAN W. HOLMAN, Texas-Oklahoma, Jacksonville, 
Texas; DR. JOSEPH W. MARSHALL, Utah-Idaho, Twin 
Falls, Idaho; HAROLD J. FRASER, Western 

Canada, Prince Albert, Saskatchewan; HOMER A. 
HOSKINS, West Virginia, Morgantown, West Virginia; 
EARL C. KNUTSON, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan, 
Westby, Wisconsin 






















































































Chairman of the 
International Committees 


FIRST ROW: 

J. TEMPLE FRAKER, Achievement Reports, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; EARL B. SMITH, Agriculture and Conservation, 
Fairmont, West Virginia; J. NEWTON LUMMUS, JR. 
Attendance and Membership, Miami, Florida; CHARLES 
J. THURMOND, Boys and Girls Work, Gainesville, Georgia. 








SECOND ROW: 
HARRY C. COOLEY, Inter-Club Relations, Great Falls, 
Montana; F. L. McDONALD, Key Clubs, Denton, Texas; 
PAUL G. JAMES, Kiwanis Education and Fellowship 

Des Moines, lowa; JAMES G. GASS, New Club Buildir 
—Canada, Regina, Saskatchewan. 





THIRD ROW: 
REED C. CULP, New Club Building—United States, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; CHARLES W. ARMSTRONG, M.D. 
Past International Presidents, Salisbury, North Carolina; 
JOHN R. LINKLATER, Programs and Music, Sudbur 
Ontario; S. WALTER STEWART, Public and Business 
Affairs—Canada, East York, Ontario. 


FOURTH ROW: 
H. PARK ARNOLD, Public and Business Affairs—United 
States, Glendale, California; SIMON H. REYNOLDS, 
Support of Churches In Their Spiritual Aims, Rochester, 
New York; JUDGE HUBERT GLOVER, Underprivileged 
Child, Pueblo, Colorado; ALBERT J. TULLY, 
Resolutions, Mobile, Alabama. 




























SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN served soup and bread 
at a regular luncheon meeting even though 
members paid the price of a full meal. Profits were 
sent to needy European children. 

GARDEN CITY, KANSAS erected road signs advertising 
the city zoo and swimming pool. 

WAUCHULA, FLORIDA is providing treatment for a 
young boy with a fibroid tumor. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS is searching for a camp site 
for a troop of blind Girl Scouts. 

ARCADIA, FLORIDA has arranged with the manager of 
a drive-in theater for the club to collect two cents 
for underprivileged child work from each theater 
ticket sold. 

NORMAN, OKLAHOMA sold stock in a new hotel which 
was much-needed by the community. 

FAIRBURY, NEBRASKA is enlarging the religious book 
section of the public library. 

BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH helped establish a conservation 
course in two high schools. 

RACINE, WISCONSIN organized and financed a club for 
parents of cerebral palsied children. 

FOREST GROVE, OREGON bought furniture for the 
student union building of a university in Forest 
Grove. 

HAMBURG, IOWA is buying American flags and wel- 
come banners to be used on festive occasions in the 
community’s business district. 

MATOAKA, WEST VIRGINIA sponsors a trout hatchery 
that enables the club to plant 12,000 trout each 
season in local waters. 

TERRACE BAY, ONTARIO held a community safety 
rally. Safety movies were shown, a quiz on safety 
was given, and there was also a talk about accident 
prevention. 

HELENA-WEST HELENA, ARKANSAS jis working on a 
campaign to put new faces on the buildings in the 
main business section. 

GUYMON, OKLAHOMA worked with the Chamber of 
Commerce in sponsoring a driver training con- 
test among high school students in a five state 
area. 

CANNELTON, INDIANA bought stretchers for the local 
athletic field and gymnasium. 

SUNBRIGHT, TENNESSEE pays cost of maintaining two 
traffic lights. 

ASH TABULA, OHIO worked with the Rotary club in 
obtaining a franchise for little league baseball in 
the city. 


MORRILTON, ARKANSAS is working to clear a lake of 
moss which prevents fishing. The lake, located in a 
public park, is one of the largest in the state. 

HAW RIVER, NORTH CAROLINA was responsible for 
improving pedestrian walks along a road. 

CENTRAL CAPE COD, MASSACHUSETTS organized, 
equipped and is training a drum and bugle corps 
of Boy and Girl Scouts. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS bought bath towels and 
sheets for a youth camp. ; 

LATROBE, PENNSLYVANIA paid for and installed a new 
sterilizer in a dental clinic. 

VICTORIA, TEXAS repaired five bicycles that have been 
discarded by the sheriff’s department. The vehicles 
will be given to underprivileged children. 

TRURO, NOVA SCOTIA is holding song fests at the 
local youth center on Sunday evenings. 

CORVALLIS, OREGON helped the PTA establish an 
etiquette course for junior high school students. 

NORWALK, CONNECTICUT insured members of a boys’ 
baseball league against personal injury. 

TALLADEGA, ALABAMA sponsored a program in the 
city school system whereby students are given 
credit for attending Sunday school. 

ENGLAND, ARKANSAS took members of a junior police 
club out for terget practice. 

BEACON, NEW YORK distributed 500 conservation 
pledge cards among local sportsman clubs and 
children of hunting age. 

WEST LORNE, ONTARIO is helping a six-year-old boy 
who recently lost both hands after receiving a 
severe electrical shock. 

McHENRY TOWNSHIP, ILLINOIS takes a different high 
school student to the Board of Trade Building each 
Saturday, thereby giving local youngsters an oppor- 
tunity to study trading operations. 

SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA sponsored a publicity cam- 
paign encouraging farmers to poison boll weevil 
which destroy cotton. 

UNIONTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA raised money to buy 
uniforms for the high school band and to build a 
band shell for the community. 

SAULT SAINT MARIE, MICHIGAN was instrumental in 
establishing a fish hatchery. 

TIFTON, GEORGIA mails cards to new residents of the 
city, informing them of the time and place of 
church services in the community. Each card also 
contains an invitation for the newcomers to attend 
the church of their choice. 

BANGOR, PENNSYLVANIA is sponsoring the sale of Ki- 
wanis soap to raise money for underprivileged 
child work. [See ad on page 50 of The Kiwanis 
Magazine for May 1951.] 
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DARLINGTON, SOUTH CAROLINA provides youngsters 
with an opportunity to play on the local golf 
course. 

FOREST PARK, ILLINOIS encouraged the temporary 
employment of farmers in industry during the slack 
season on the farm. 

KEARNEY, NEBRASKA is paying for plastic surgery on 
a needy youngster. 

VAL D’OR-BOURLAMAQUE, QUEBEC is collecting books 
in order to establish a public library in an under- 
privileged community. 

HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA is helping to send high 
school students to visit United Nations headquar- 
ters at Lake Success. 

WEBSTER GROVES, MISSOURI sponsored a shoe repair 
month in their community. 

CLATSKANIE, OREGON sponsored a smelt fry to adver- 
tise the importance of the smelt-fishing industry 
to Clatskanie. 

CAIRO, ILLINOIS helped raise money to build a boat 
dock on the Ohio River. 

METUCHEN-RARITAN TOWNSHIP, NEW JERSEY dis- 
tributed 5400 copies of a book about gardening. 
Ten schools, twenty-seven stores were used as 
distribution centers, and Boy Scouts passed out 
books from door to door. 

PORTAGEVILLE, MISSOURI helped farmers ditch their 
land so that there would be sufficient drainage after 
the wet season. 

TIMMINS, ONTARIO furnished a special relaxation chair 
for a crippled boy. 

BELLEVUE, WASHINGTON provided special books to a 
partially blind girl. 

BLOOR, TORONTO, ONTARIO obtained spruce and 
cedar seedlings for windbreaks in surrounding farm 
communities. 

NORTHEAST SPOKANE, WASHINGTON helped Scouts 
conduct a scrap iron drive. Proceeds will go to buy 
a sailboat for the troop. 

PROVIDENCE, KENTUCKY is promoting construction 
of a school gymnasium worth $150,000. The club 
spearheaded the community-wide effort to collect 
money and free labor for the project. 

BLACKWELL, OKLAHOMA raised money that was used 
to outfit a recreation room for a National Guard 
company which has been called to active duty. 


This fine workshop in the Clinton Square Neighborhood House was completely outfitted by the Kiwanis Club of Albany, New 
York. Four volunteer instructors, who are both Kiwanians and non-Kiwanians, maintain a regular schedule for the benefit of 
boys who want guidance in wood and metal working. The shop has been in operation since last year, when the project began. 
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HAMMONTON, NEW JERSEY sponsored the appearance 
of Dr. Frantz Polgar, noted hypnotist, to raise 
money for underprivileged child work. 

LAS ANIMAS, COLORADO sponsored a sunrise service 
that was attended by 2000 worshipers. 

RICHLAND, WASHINGTON is making a public drinking 
fountain from rocks gathered from different states. 

CASTLEGAR, BRITISH COLUMBIA built a merry-go- 
round at a playground. 

MARTINS FERRY, OHIO subscribes to an archeology 
magazine for the public library. 

WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WISCONSIN collects used athletic 
equipment and distributes it to underprivileged 
children. 

LAYTON, UTAH is sponsoring county-wide meetings 
about beef cattle feeding and marketing, dairy cat- 
tle and dairy operations. 

SOUTH VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA has set 
aside one meeting each month to which members 
bring food for the underprivileged. These contribu- 
tions are delivered to a needy family after the 
meeting. 

ROSEBURG, OREGON found summer jobs for teen- 
agers. These jobs help each youth select a vocation. 

MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI gave a state flag to a local 
fighter squadron when they were called to active 
duty. 

VAN WERT, OHIO bought an incubator and compressor 
unit for the local hospital. 

BREMERTON, WASHINGTON is enabling the local hos- 
pital to build a therapy pool that will be used by 
polio victims. 

CLIFTON, ARIZONA is selling cardboard boxes and 
cartons to local merchants to raise funds for under- 
privileged child work. 

WHEELER, TEXAS distributed information about rais- 
ing castor beans. Government experts are encour- 
aging local farmers to plant this crop. 

SOUTHKENT, MICHIGAN helped the local sportmen’s 
club sponsor the opening of a natural history mu- 
seum in a nearby school. Members of the Kiwanis 
club acted as guides for the public when this nation- 
ally famous collection of more than 3500 specimens 
of birds, insects and small animals was shown. 

DUNDEE, OMAHA, NEBRASKA sponsored a program on 
vocational guidance for the blind. 


Wn, 
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SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA made a survey of new 
church building programs in the area to determine 
how much of the expansion is caused by an increase 
in population and what portion is due to local 
inhabitants becoming more church conscious. 

HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY helps the county voca- 
tional school rehabilitate physically handicapped 
youth and wounded veterans. 

NORTH TORONTO, ONTARIO bought a mimeograph 
machine for a group of crippled children so that 
they could earn extra money. 

KAHOKA, MISSOURI welcomes new families moving 
into Kahoka. 

FRANKLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE is raising money for 
underprivileged child work by members doing odd 
jobs. Some Kiwanians have chopped wood, washed 
cars, changed tires, unloaded trucks, done small 
painting jobs and tended babies. 

NORWAY-PARIS, MAINE distributed information about 
ummer church services to the boys’ and girls’ 
camps in the area 

SAINT JOHNSBURY, VERMONT put a quantity of snow 
in storage for use in August when the club will 
sponsor a maple sugar festival. 

NEENAH, WISCONSIN helped an underprivileged girl 
buy a drum so she could play in the high school 
band. 

ROOSEVELT, UTAH entertained representatives from 
various local churches and heard an explanation 
of the faith of each church group. This promoted 

sood feeling among the churches as well as 
reater understanding on the part of Kiwanians. 

SACO-BIDDEFORD, MAINE repaired an eight-year-old 
cripple’s orthopedic brace. 

CUDAHY, WISCONSIN provided entertainment and re- 
freshments for the high school senior prom. 
POCATELLO, IDAHO constructed a ramp so that crip- 
pled children could board buses for transportation 

to parties given by the club. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO sponsored a merit badge exposition 
for seventy-five Boy Scout troops. More than 30,- 
000 people viewed the show, which was the twenty- 
second of its kind sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Cincinnati. Proceeds resulting from the show are 
being used to further the club’s Boy Scout work. 

CONNEAUT LAKE, PENNSYLVANIA secured transfu- 
sions for a man who was seriously injured in an 
automobile accident. Seven members of the club 
gave blood. 

GAYLORD, MICHIGAN entertained three visiting police- 
men from Germany, who are touring the United 
States to study law entorcement and the attitudes 
of American people toward justice. 

EUSTIS, FLORIDA secured a plot of land that will be 
used by high school vocational agriculture classes. 
The club arranged for the land to be fertilized also. 

DOUGLAS, GEORGIA worked for four years to secure 
a campsite for colored Scouts. A well will be drilled 
on the property, and an artificial lake constructed. 

ELYRIA, OHIO helped forty Boy Scouts collect 150,000 
pounds of paper, which was sold for about $1000. 

NORTHSIDE MIAMI, FLORIDA served a barbecue to 
3000 people to raise money for underprivileged 
child work. 

BENNETTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA raised $2383 that 
is being used to buy uniforms for the local high 
school band. 





High school students at Port Clinton, Ohio participate in a 
hair-styling demonstration that was part of the vocational 


guidance program sponsored by the Port Clinton Kiwanis club. 


WEST SIDE, FORT WORTH, TEXAS financed a trip to 
New York for a promising young singer. 

PORTNEUF COUNTY, QUEBEC installed and maintains 
a telephone for an isolated rural school. 

FRENCH LICK, INDIANA bought birch siding and 
helped Boy Scouts put it on cabins at the Scout 
camp 

ABINGDON, ILLINOIS informed farmers about a new 
method of fire fighting. 

OKANOGAN, WASHINGTON hauled top soil to be used 
for beautifying the city. 

CANTON, OHIO helped a storekeeper sort and take 
inventory of his stock after fire struck the building. 

SPRINGER, NEW MEXICO is helping a nearby com- 
munity get telephone service. 

RENTON, WASHINGTON gave a tumbling mat to a 
school for spastics. 

YUMA, ARIZONA bought a hearing aid for a needy 
girl and gives her private lessons. , 

COOS BAY, OREGON cleared away small trees and un- 
derbrush in the city park to make it a safer place 
for children. 

EAST McKEESPORT, PENNSLYVANIA has | thirty - five 
acres of ground that will be used for war gardens 
if they are needed. 

SOUTHWEST MIAMI, FLORIDA paid for necessary re- 
pairs on a bus which transports children to athletic 
contests. 

EAST FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY is working with the 
Frankfort club in building a library of films on agri- 
culture and conservation. These films will be avail- 
able to civic clubs, 4-H groups and schools. 

CARNEGIE, PENNSYLVANIA is furnishing the wood for 
500 bird houses to be made by Boy Scouts. 
Money which the boys receive from the sale of 
these houses will be used to finance a camping trip 
this summer. 

MANITOU SPRINGS, COLORADO keeps a list of rental 
vacancies available for army personnel and other 
people moving into town. 
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JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS bought ten Braille writers 
for sightless children in a state institution. 

PERU, INDIANA publishes a_ bi-weekly newsletter 
which is sent to local men and women serving in 
the armed services. The publication contains the 
results of athletic contests, personal items and re- 
ports on the activities of local government officials. 

ROXBURY SUCCASUNNA, NEW JERSEY presented a 
citation to a local radio station and announcer for 
their excellent coverage of the Kefauver Commit- 
t e hearings in New York City. 

HAMMONTON, NEW JERSEY is buying shoes for an 
underprivileged child who recently had an operation 
on his feet. The boy needs several pairs of specially 
made shoes of varying sizes. 

ELK CITY, OKLAHOMA is supplying local farmers with 
sprayers and equipment necessary in the control of 
insects. The club will also provide accurate and 
u»-to-date information on insecticides and methods 
in controlling insects peculiar to the locality. 

LOCKHART, TEXAS is sponsoring a series of athletic 
contests and tournaments for school children during 
the spring and summer. 

RUTHERFORD-SOUTH BERGEN, NEW JERSEY assists 
in the operation of a nondenominational Bible class 
held each Sunday morning at the local high school. 

SEDALIA, MISSOURI is showing educational and scenic 
films about the United States to local school chil- 
dren. 

NORTHRIDGE, DAYTON, OHIO secured twelve techni- 
cal films on science and manual arts for use in 
t>e local high school. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC gave a tachistoscope to a local 
college, thereby making it possible for the school 
to offer a rapid reading course. 

ALLSTON-BRIGHTON, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS is 
raising funds to buy a therapeutic tank for a 
wounded Marine. 

DELTA, COLORADO is raising funds to build and 
maintain a permanent camp in the state for handi- 
capped and crippled children. 

TARENTUM, PENNSYLVANIA bought 108 fire extin- 
suishers which the club will sell to home owners 
as a fund raising project. 

DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE sponsored a 
conference for older girls in YWCA. 

WATERVILLE, MAINE is installing a loud speaker at 
their club-sponsored swimming pool. 

GREAT NECK, NEW YORK is sponsoring a fund rais- 
ing project for the benefit of a local church that was 
burned down. 

DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA drives children to school when 
the weather is bad. 

PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA is helping the Chamber of 
Commerce plan a fire prevention and industrial 


state-wide 


show. 

BOULDER, COLORADO is buying books for the 
Kiwanis sponsored Children’s Room in the public 
library. 

MONTPELIER, VERMONT is studying the legislative 
measures regarding colored margarine and _ its 
effect on the dairy industry in Vermont. 

SILLERY, QUEBEC sponsors an annual dog derby. 

AUGUSTA, MAINE took 4-H members on tours of lead- 
ing farms and poultry raising industries in the dis- 
trict. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA helps pay the salary of 
a clerk-typist at an orthopedic clinic for crippled 
children. 
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What must a club do 
to receive publicity 


in The Kiwanis Magazine? 


QOccasionatty the editors learn about a Kiwanis project 
which is so heartwarming or unusual that it 

merits more detailed coverage than can be given 

in “Kiwanis in Action.” In such instances we prepare 
articles of varying length, depending on the nature 

of the projects. Some activities—though only 

a few—justify three-page articles, while others are 
written up in less than one column of type. And if 

a project lends itself to photographic coverage, 

we can prepare a picture story. Only a few Kiwanis 
activities are suitable for treatment as articles, however. 

Without consulting the editors, Kiwanians sometimes 
arrange for a local author to write articles. 

Then these articles are submitted to us together with 
the plea that “I will be greatly embarrassed if 

this doesn’t appear in an early issue.” The fact 

that someone has made an unauthorized commitment 
does not prevent us from rejecting material which is not 
up to our standards. Therefore, you will save 
everyone concerned time and embarrassment if you write 
to the editors before asking someone in your 
community to prepare an article or make any commit- 
ments, whatsoever. 

Send us the following information about your 
project: 1) what it is accomplishing 2) how it works 
3) why it was needed in your community 4) the role 
which -Kiwanians played in the project 5) what the 
activity has meant to the community 6) any other facts 
which indicate the significance of the project 
7) several incidents illustrating different phases of the 
activity. If we think the activity can be presented 
as an article, we will probably request more information. 

Almost all project articles are written by the editors 
because local writers seem unable to give the 
International slant necessary for The Kiwanis Magazine. 

Every week the editors receive speeches which 
were given before Kiwanis clubs. Almost invariably the 
accompanying letters tell how “the enclosed speech 
was so well-received that it ought to be published in 
the International magazine.” And invariably, the editors 
reply: “Sorry, but no speeches can be printed except 
in connection with the International convention, Kiwanis 
Congressional Dinner and International Council (where 
speeches represent part of the coverage).” Our 
reasons are as follows: 1) If we printed even one-fifth 
of the speeches received, there would be room for 
nothing else in the magazine. 2) Speeches never read 
as well in type as they sound when delivered because the 
personality of the speaker is absent from the 
printed page. And the speaker’s method of delivery 
accounts for at least half the effectiveness of 
any speech. 3) The problem of presenting articles in 
a magazine is far different from talking to an audience. 
The audience will sit and listen, regardless of how 
the speaker rambles from subject to subject. But 
a magazine article must hold the reader’s interest or he 
will quit reading. And it is a known fact that 
articles which ramble in subject matter the way most 
speeches do are not read. Thus publication of speeches 
would burden the magazine with dull material. 

By way of summary, speeches are rejected because 
of space limitation, because the speaker’s personality 
does not appear on the printed page, and because 
speeches often ramble rather than concentrate on 
a single topic. THE END 








ALEXANDRIA, MINNESOTA secured a replica of the 
famous Kensington Runestone, reported to docu- 
ment the exploration of Minnesota by Scandinavian 
adventurers in 1392. The original stone was discov- 
ered near Kensington in 1898. The replica cost 
$5000, which has been subscribed by local citizens. 

BUCKLEY, WASHINGTON is having a pond stocked 
with fish for juvenile fishing. 

BURNS, OREGON helped the high school student body 
solve problems in student government. 

ROTTERDAM, NEW YORK held an ice skating carnival 
for local youth. The club served hot chocolate and 
hot dogs to contestants and spectators, and gave 
ten trophies to first place winners. 

WELLTON-MOHAWK VALLEY, ARIZONA is putting 
church bulletin boards in the two city post office 
buildings. The boards will list hours of services and 
announcements of various church activities. 

KERRISDALE, VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
conducted a dog caricature contest along with the 
club’s fourth annual championship dog show. The 
club received entries from children in the Pacific 
northwest and California. 

CASA GRANDE, ARIZONA plans to build a museum for 
Indian relics and historical items found in the area. 

CRISFIELD, MARYLAND collected used eye glasses and 
frames in order to facilitate the club’s sight con- 
servation program. 

SOUTH LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA made arrange- 
ments so that cakes entered in a baking contest were 
given to an institution for spastic children. 

FORT BENTON, MONTANA publicized the good work 
being done by local crippled children’s clinics. 
CONCORD, NORTH CAROLINA gave woodworking tools 
to an epileptic so that he could become self-sup- 

porting 

MADISON, MINNESOTA provided entertainment for peo- 
ple who were stranded in Madison during a severe 
storm. A film was shown at one of the hotels and 
community singing was organized by the club. 





A youngster who took part in the Fourth Annual Ham and Egg 
Show sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Henry County, Georgia, 
wanted to eat one of the prize hams that were exhibited. 


SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO provided money needed to 
send two Girl Scouts on an archeological field trip. 

GRANDFIELD, OKLAHOMA transported livestock to a 
sale given by 4-H and FFA youths. 

KEYPORT, NEW JERSEY conducted a home freezer 
demonstration for local farmers. 

ELLICOTT CITY, MARYLAND jis working for federal 
permission to plant evergreen trees on the local post 
office lawn as a memorial to servicemen. 

FRONT ROYAL, VIRGINIA has organized a joint com- 
mittee composed of representatives from each of 
the men’s church groups in Front Royal. This com- 
mittee effects more unified action among the 
churches. 

LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA is helping to build a shelter 
at the city cemetery. 

HAMILTON, ONTARIO sponsored a conservation and 
reforestation contest among fourteen schools. 

MACON, GEORGIA brought books for children to one 
club meeting. The collection was given to an insti- 
tution for children. 

CHICKASAW, ALABAMA cares for flowers and shrubs 
planted as the result of a local beautification project. 

BARSTOW, CALIFORNIA built a barbecue pit at the city 
park. 

WEST SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA is working to establish 
a nursery school for handicapped children. 

DILLON, SOUTH CAROLINA paid hospital costs for a 
skin graft on a child who was badly burned. 

SHADY SIDE, MARYLAND helped pay the mortgage on 
the home of a needy family. 

SISSETON, SOUTH DAKOTA distributed certified seed to 
farmers. 

BLAIRSVILLE, GEORGIA is helping a pepper-processing 
plant secure acreage contracts. 

WOODBRIDGE, VIRGINIA furnished and installed a 
kitchen sink in a local church. 

MORRIS, MINNESOTA provided scotchlite materials for 
a rural group te use in a tractor demonstration. 
VERNON, ALABAMA gave pea seeds to 4-H and FFA 

boys. 

CITRONELLE, ALABAMA sponsored a public program on 
the proper methods of writing a will. 

VICKSBURG, MISSISSIPPI brought to Vicksburg repre- 
sentatives from various colleges. These representa- 
tives told high school graduates about college cur- 
riculum and campus life. 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA holds an annual traffic safety 
banquet. The club awards certificates to outstand- 
ing drivers in commercial firms. 

PELLA, IOWA is sponsoring a supervised playground 
which provides instruction in handicraft. 

BELLFLOWER, CALIFORNIA assists in presenting dairy 
extension courses to local farmers. 

DECATUR, GEORGIA is raising money to help send 
youngsters serving on the school patrols to visit 
Washington, D. C. 

LANETT, ALABAMA conducted a baseball school for 
teen-agers. 

NILES, OHIO is cooperating with the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce in planning a fire inspection of the 
city. 

WEWAHITCHKA, FLORIDA is planning a summer 
clean-up campaign of vacant lots within the city 
limits. 

RIVERDALE, TORONTO, ONTARIO furnishes taxi trans- 
portation for cerebral palsy adults so that they can 
participate in a work shop held for them each Fri- 
day morning. 
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FORT LAUDERDALE BEACH, FLORIDA is _ sponsoring 
a public canning center. It is open to all house- 
wives, who flock to the center to can vegetables, 
meat and fish. Use of the public canning facilities 
enables women to put up food at a cost of six cents 
per one pound can. The center is operated three 
days a week on a non-profit basis, and increasing 
popularity of the center may necessitate running 
it six days a week. 

ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA showed a movie at the home of 
a shut-in youngster. The Kiwanians also arranged 
for several of the girl’s friends to come and enjoy 
the movie with her. 

MORRIS PLAINS, NEW JERSEY is working with the 
mosquito control commission. 

WINSLOW, ARIZONA is working to secure better school- 
ing, medical care and living conditions at a nearby 
Indian settlement. 

WILLMAR, MINNESOTA is paying for the surgical cor- 
rection of a needy youngster’s protruding jaw. 

HOLCOMB, MISSOURI helped provide gravel for streets 
around Holcomb. 

OPELIKA, ALABAMA worked with other civic clubs in 
planning an observance of Armed Forces Day. 
CENTRAL OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA helps the YMCA 

operate a day camp. 

BRIGHTON, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK bought an iron 
lung for a local hospital. 

LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY is organizing a businessmen’s 
Bible class which is held each Friday noon at the 
YMCA. 

HOLLY, MICHIGAN is supporting an anti-marijuana 
campaign in the community. [See “Our Teen-Age 
Drug Addicts” in The Kiwanis Magazine for Octo- 
ber and November, 1950 and page 10 of this issue. ] 

BRANDON, MANITOBA installed showers in a gymna- 
sium of the Brandon Police Athletic Association. 

SALEM, OHIO brought Dr. Willis Sutton, nationally 
known educator and guidance expert, for a three 
day appearance at the local high school. Tue END 





Four members of the Kirkman Vocational High School Key Club 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee were part of the work party which 
cleaned up a washroom for the use of students at Kirkman High. 
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Ar SPARTANBURG, South Carolina Key Clubbers of Spar- 
tanburg High School sold surplus army gas protectors 
at football games for use as rain protectors. Proceeds 
will be used for a new electric scoreboard clock for the 
school’s gymnasium. ... A trophy was awarded to the 
most valuable football player at Bedford High School, 
Bedford, Indiana by the Key Club there at a dance for 
the students. .. . The Yellowstone Key Club at Billings 
High School, Billings, Montana has prepared a booklet, 
“Helpful Hints to Students,’ which includes general 
school and library rules, assemblies and cafeteria in- 
formation, description of organizations and _ faculty 
names and room numbers. 


Avr Tattanassee, Ftorwa the Leon High School Key 
Club members are painting a suite of rooms at the school, 
which houses clinic and counseling rooms. This group 
also petitioned the city commission to place chains on 
concrete posts around terraces at the high school... . 
The Jenkins, Kentucky High School Key Club holds 
folk dances each Tuesday evening. This club also cleans 
stage curtains in the auditorium and sells programs at 
all ball games. .. . At Lake Charles, Louisiana the Key 
Club of Lake Charles High School bought a popcorn 
machine which is used to sell popcorn at all local college 
and high school games. ... Members of the Vancouver, 
Washington High School Key Club are ushering each 
Sunday at different churches in the community. This 
club also sponsored a coffee hour at Barnes Hospital. 


Ar Eustis, Fioriwa Eustis High School Key Clubbers 
raise a small fund each week which is given each year 
to the Harry-Anna Crippled Children’s Home. These 
Key Clubbers also clean the auditorium stage each week, 
maintain a parking lot at the Lake County Fair and 
Sportsmen’s Exhibition, and distribute car bumper 
posters for the Chamber of Commerce. ... A civil de- 
fense program for the Young High School at Knoxville, 
Tennessee has been set up by the Key Club there. 
Evacuation drills have been planned and practiced and 
first aid courses organized. Two films secured from the 
armed services were shown to 4000 students in three of 
the city’s schools. Key Clubbers also participated in a 
forum on civilian preparedness. . . . Polishing all school 
trophies is one of the major services of the Chadron, 
Nebraska High School Key Club. One entire meeting 
was turned over to this project following a chili supper 
prepared and served by the Key Clubbers. 


Av Sarrorp, Arizona the Key Clubbers of Safford 
High School made and financed an outdoor recreation 
area with a large fireplace, picnic tables and movable 
tournament tables. This group also repaired ruts in 
school driveways and recently put up “Go to Church” 
signs on the edge of the city. ...A kite contest, held 
in conjunction with the annual Red Cross fund cam- 
paign, was successfully sponsored by the Amphitheater 
High School Key Club at Tucson, Arizona. All kites 
were handmade and decorated to publicize the Red Cross 
drive. ... A Key Club seal was officially presented to 
Superintendent Ernest Anderson by Key Clubbers at 
Fort Valley, Georgia High School. THE END 














K rwanrans who vacation abroad will be able to hold 
meetings aboard the Queen Mary and the Queen Eliza- 
beth. Previously the steamship line had not encouraged 
service club meetings, but from now on, facilities will 
be made available to traveling Kiwanians who want to 
meet together. 


Tue committee in charge of programs for the Kiwanis 
Club of Lawton, Oklahoma is boasting about its crystal 
ball these days. The committee, which planned club 
programs for April back last December, chose to have 
a speaker on foreign policy for April 12. President Tru- 
man fired General MacArthur on April 11—making the 
Kiwanis program extra-timely. Lawton Kiwanians say 
their crystal ball is available to other Kiwanis program 


planners 


Tue Internationa, Committee on Achievement Reports 
has announced the winning clubs and districts in the 
Achievement Report competition for 1950. Activity re- 
ports from all clubs were graded by district committees, 
and the winners from each district were then judged 
by the International committee. 

In club competition the awards were as follows: 
Gold Section (clubs with 101 or more members)— 
Winner Schenectady, New York. Honorable Men- 
tion: Huntington Park, California; Montreal, Quebec; 
Spokane, Washington; and Billings, Montana. Silver 
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Section (seventy-six to 100 members)—Winner: West 
Toronto, Ontario. Honorable Mention: Bloomfield, New 
Jersey; Thomasville, Georgia; Westminster, Maryland; 
and Northwest Detroit, Michigan. Orange Section 
(fifty-one to seventy-five members)—Winner: Brent- 
wood, Pennsylvania. Honorable Mention: Victoria, 
Texas; Nampa, Idaho; Gardena Valley, California; and 
Chillicothe, Missouri. Blue Section (thirty-six to fifty 
members)—Winner: Denville, New Jersey. Honorable 
Mention: Parkville, Maryland; Mount Vernon, Indiana; 
Canonsburg-Houston, Pennsylvania; and _ Standish, 
Maine. White Section (thirty-five or less)—Winner: 
Bedford, Ohio. Honorable Mention: Kelowna, British 
Columbia; Jenkintown, Pennsylvania; Matoaka, West 
Virginia; and Third District, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Achievement citations based on the activity of the 
various districts, were as follows: Gold (101 or more 
clubs)—Winner: Pennsylvania. Honorable Mention: 
New York, Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas. Silver (76-100 
clubs) —Winner: Michigan. Honorable Mention: Capital, 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime. Orange (fifty-one to seven- 
ty-five clubs)—Winner: Florida. Honorable Mention: 
Carolinas, Indiana. Blue (thirty-six to fifty)—Winner: 
Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee. Honorable men- 
tion: Nebraska-Iowa, Alabama. White (thirty-five or 
less clubs)—Winner: Montana. Honorable Mention: 
Utah-Idaho, West Virginia. rHE END 





The Dubuque Youth Council, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Dubuque, lowa, receives a Freedoms Foundation award over 
Station WLS in Chicago. At the right are two youths repre- 
senting the Council and, center, Kiwanian Howard Bateson, 
who has been instrumental in the success of the Youth Council. 
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The huge MacArthur day parade passed right by the Ceneral 
Office. Note the Kiwanis emblems in the windows behind the 
general’s car. Many Kiwanians, including several from far-off 
Canada, came to the office to get a bird’s eye view of the 
parade, which kept the city in turmoil for one entire day. 
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Positive advantages accrue te larger 


clubs which encourage the expansion of Kiwanis within their 


communities. New club sponsorship is certainly 


A BARGAIN FOR BIG CLUBS 


i es QUESTION OF whether to spon- 
sor the organization of a new 
club comes up at some time or an- 
other in the history of every well 
established Kiwanis club. In the 
case of the small town club where 
the new one is to be located in an- 
other town, there never is much of a 
question—the desire to increase the 
effectiveness of Kiwanis and the in- 
stinctive pride of parenthood settles 
the matter. And this is how Kiwanis 
has grown from two clubs in 1915, 
and thirty-one in 1916, to more than 
3250 clubs today, which is an average 
rate during good times and bad of 
ninety clubs a year. 

Yet, when this same question 
comes up in clubs in cities of 100,000 
or more, the human desire to hold 
territory often predominates over the 
creative instinct. As a result, many 
cities of 100.000 or more still have 
only one Kiwanis club. It must be 
obvious even to the Kiwanians who 
are reluctant to build another club 
in a large city that there are more 
potential Kiwanians in a metropolis 
of that size, than one club can ac- 
commodate. There are many other 
arguments for sponsoring the second 
club—while, admittedly, there are 
also a few reasons, based on human 
nature, why an old, successful club 
should be satisfied with the status 
quo. 

But there is absolutely no justifi- 
cation for feeling that a second club 
within the territorial limits of a well 
established first club will draw 
potential members away from the 
first and result in a slow decrease in 
size by gradual attrition or in any 
other way weaken the parent club. 
This is not open to argument—it is a 
proven fact. 

Statistics available in the General 
Office were analyzed and the evi- 
dence is overwhelming. The results 
are reproduced in the chart that ac- 
companies this article. And they 
show that in every one of the twenty- 
four cases where a second club was 
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By REED C. CULP 


Chairman, International Committee on 
New Club Building for the United States 


organized in a city of 100,000 or more 
since January 1, 1940, the member- 
ship of the original club is higher 
today than it was when the second 
club was started—and that takes in 
every single case without exception! 
This is not a hand-picked list but 
includes every instance since 1940. 
And why was 1940 selected as the 
year of comparison? To be con- 
servative! If examples were chosen 
that went back into the thirties, it 
would include the depression years 





and the statistics on the growth of 
the original clubs would be even 
more impressive—but misleading: 
The 1940-1951 list shows normal con- 
ditions, and as nearly as possible, 
current conditions. 

Besides showing that the members 
in the sponsoring clubs have in- 
creased materially, (from 4518 to 
5464) the figures show that the total 
membership in the cities has just 
about doubled—from 4518 to 8831. 
So when you consider that the orig- 
inal clubs are all larger than they 
were, it becomes clear that you can 
double the effectiveness of Kiwanis 

(See BIG CLUBS page 42) 











KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
Effect of New Clubs in Metropolitan Areas 
(Second Clubs Completed After January 1, 1940) 

Club Population Second Membership Membership Total Member- 

1940 Census Club When Second January 1, ship of Clubs in 

Formed Club Formed 1951 City January 1, 
1951 
Sacramento, California 105,958 1948 19 138 217 
Knoxville, Tennessee 111,580 949 4 168 213 
Wichita, Kansas 114,966 74 | 164 236 378 
Spokane, Washington 122,001 1946 244 300 473 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 128,163 9746 77 223 319 
Albany, New York 130,577 1949 75 20¢ 246 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 142,157 1948 159 86 224 
Salt Lake City, Utah 149,934 740 180 284 389 
Long Beach, California 164,271 1947 145 160 260 
Youngstown, Ohio 167,720 1947 34 148 210 
Miami, Florida 172,172 1946 245 295 510 
Dayton, Ohio 210,718 947 | 195 322 
San Antonio, Texas 253,854 1947 210 213 300 
Memphis, Tennessee 292,94 1948 246 262 302 
Dallas, Texas 294,734 1943 166 266 86l 
Atlanta, Georgia 302,288 1940 220 327 564 
Louisville, Kentucky 319,077 1946 192 227 349 
Denver, Colorado .... 322,412 1948 251 260 317 
Rochester, New York 324,975 194| 100 144 419 
Houston, Texas 384,514 1940 165 233 460 
Indianapolis, Indiana 386,992 1947 298 314 453 
New Orleans, Louisiana 494,537 1941 100 168 324 
Washington, D. C. 663,091 1949 243 252 299 
Baltimore, Maryland 859,100 1946 ye Maes 4, ae 422 
TOTALS 4,518......... 5,464 .. 8,831 
AVERAGE | & See 4 368 























Children playing together on the shore of Lake Michigan learn by experience how 
to adjust their tempers. Inability to make this adjustment later in life can 
lead them to personality aberrations, delinquency, and failure in business. 


Kiwanis clubs might well consider 


establishing summer play schools in which moppets learn 


the ABC's of human relations. Here 


is the manner in which one such open-air classroom werks. 
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By ROBERT BEIGHLEY 


N SUNNY SUMMER mornings 
O twenty children of pre-school 
age meet on a pleasant strip of beach 
along Lake Michigan. In sun suits 
and swimming trunks, they play ball, 
build castles in the sand, climb the 
jungle jim, see-saw, romp in the 
shallow water, and learn how to get 
along with each other. 

These children, who come from 
homes in Evanston and Wilmette, 
Illinois are attending a beach school 
—a sort of outdoor kindergarten— 
managed by Mrs. W. F. Tempest of 
Wilmette. The mornings’ activities at 
the beach school are carefully super- 
vised by Mrs. Tempest and her three 
assistants, who teach the children to 
play in groups and guard them 
against sunburn and over-fatigue. 

Mrs. Tempest was a school teacher 
before her marriage, and after her 
own children were grown she started 
a private kindergarten. Then she 
got the idea for her beach school. 

“The morning hours are best for 
young children. That’s when their 
energy is at its peak,” she says. Also, 
sunburn is not 
morning hours. 


: : 
langer of a severe 
as great during the 





The children love the school and 
usually eat a big breakfast at home 
so they can get on their way to the 
beach. Besides learning to play to- 
gether, they lose their fear of water, 
and some even learn to swim. 

Mothers are also very receptive 
to the idea, Mrs. Tempest says, be- 
cause it gives them a chance to get 
their morning housework done with- 
out having their children underfoot, 
or outdoors playing without supervi- 
sion. Mothers realize, too, that the 
beach school can give their children 
valuable social experience that they 
might otherwise miss. Sometimes 
children have no brothers or sisters 
near their own age, and there are no 
playmates for them in the neighbor- 
hood. Other times, there are too 
many children in a neighborhood, a 
condition that often leads to the for- 
mation of gangs—breeding grounds 
for poor grammar habits and de- 
structive mischief. 

Mrs. Tempest limits her enrollment 
to twenty children because she feels 
that number is all she and her assis- 
tants can look after safely. The 
school meets five days a week, Mon- 


Mrs. Tempest'’s pattern 


time beach school can be applied in any 
community which has a suitable play area, 





day through Friday, from the first of 
June till the middle of August. 
The children are picked up at their 
homes between nine and nine-thirty 
and taken to the beach. At eleven 
o'clock they are called together and 
helped on with their clothes. (By the 


end of the summer most of them 
have learned to dress themselves.) 
Then they are fed a light lunch, usu- 
ally either fruit juice or crackers— 
not enough to spoil their appetites 
for the noon meal—and taken home. 

On rainy days the children use the 
play room in the Tempest home, 
where Mrs. Tempest teaches her 
kindergarten classes in the winter. 

While the beach provides a won- 
derful playground for her summer 
school, it isn’t an absolute necessity, 
Mrs. Tempest says. The same kind 
of a summer program could be car- 
ried out in any area where there was 
a private or community swimming 
pool and park. 

The important benefits of 
school would be the same—fresh air, 


the 


sunshine, swimming, group activ- 
ities, and mother with a few free 
hours each day. rHE END 





for a summer- 













BIG CLUBS 
(From page 39) 


by adding a second club, while at the 
same time retaining the numerical 
superiority of the first club. 

This ought to settle once and for 
all the fear that anything is given up 
by a Kiwanis club when it gives up 
territory—except, of course, the 
territory itself. But in case there is 
still any doubt, based upon the pos- 
sibility that only favorable statistics 


have been cited, consider this: The 
average size of all clubs in Kiwanis 
on January 1, 1940 was fifty-one 
members and the twenty-four new 
club sponsors had an average of 
188.3. Today, the average member- 
ship of all clubs is sixty-two, an in- 
crease of twenty-one per cent over 
January 1940. And what are the 
figures for the twenty-four clubs? 
An increase from an average of 188.3 
to 227, which is a percentage increase 
of exactly—now hold on to your 


chair—the 
cent! 

So when big city clubs, with an 
already high membership average— 
almost four times that of Kiwanis 
generally—can share their territory 
and double the Kiwanis potential in 
the community while increasing their 
own club membership just as much 
as if they hadn’t built the new club, 
it seems that here is a something- 
for-nothing opportunity that no big 
club should miss. THE END 


same twenty-one per 





NARCOTICS 
(From page 11) 


ager” and “young people” from my 
manuscript because they would 
cause people to feel more sympa- 
thetic about the plight of addicts. 
His suggested substitute, “hoodlum,” 
would naturally tend to discourage 
interest in the problem. However, 
“hoodlum” is inaccurate since the 
records show that addicts are not 
basically criminals; three-fourths of 
Lexington 
prior 


all patients treated at 
had no delinquency record 
to addiction. Of the remaining one- 
fourth with delinquencies, misde- 
meanors headed the list, convictions 


second, and juvenile of- 


came 
fenses third. Of those who  be- 
came _ anti-social after addiction, 


two-thirds violated drug laws 
only. The remainder were found 
guilty of grand and petty larceny and 
vagrancy, primarily. 

It is common knowledge that 
underworld gangs will not tolerate 
a member who becomes an addict 
because addicts will “talk” for drugs 
and are extremely undependable. 
Since older federal prisoners with 
long records of non-narcotic law 
violations were included in the above 
statistics, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that a much larger percentage 
of the young first-offender addicts 
is without any history of delinquency 
prior to addiction. 

Dr. Victor H. Vogel, medical di- 
rector of the Lexington Hospital, 
(and a Kiwanian, by the way) said 
recently that the teen-age group of 
patients was normal psychiatrically, 
for the most part. Very few mem- 
bers had developed patterns of juve- 
nile delinquency prior to their ad- 
diction, and their intelligence was 
average. 

“These are just pleasure-seeking 
kids who were following the fashion 
of the school or the community end 
tragically found after using heroin 
that they had a wildcat by the tail 
and couldn’t let go,” Dr. Vogel ex- 


plains. “When asked if they would 
have still experimented with heroin 
if they had known that they would 
get ‘hooked,’ they say, ‘Of course 
not!’ and I believe many of them. 
There is good hope that these pa- 
tients, if they receive adequate guid- 
ance and counseling from some 
agency in the community after their 
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Doth ANNIVERSARY CLUBS 


Buffalo, New York July 3 
Hartford, Connecticut July 15 
Syracuse, New York July 15 
Youngstown, Ohio July 29 
Sth ANNIVERSARY CLUBS 
, ALY VLLTNY, UD 
Leavenworth, Kansas July 5 
Quebec, Quebec July 5 
Plant City, Florida July 6 
Gary, Indiana July 7 
Jacksonville, Illinois July 7 
Bozeman, Montana July 11 
Logan Square, Chicago, Illinois July tI 
Caldwell, Idaho July 14 
Greenville, North Carolina July 14 
Midland, Michigan July 14 
Fort Scott, Kansas July 21 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania July 21 
Oswego, New York July 21 
Port Angeles, Washington July 21 
West Toronto, Ontario July 26 
Everett, Washington July 28 
Little Rock, Arkansas July 29 
Talladega, Alabama July 29 
Orlando, Florida July 30 


29th ANNIVERSARY CLUBS 


Warrenton, Georgia July 19 
South Side, St. Louis, Missouri July 22 


Coraopolis, Pennsylvania July 27 
Swedesboro, New Jersey July 28 
Crosby, North Dakota July 29 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania July 29 
Middletown, Ohio July 30 
Williamston, North Carolina July 30 

7 * - * * * * * 


discharge, will not return to pre- 
vious anti-social activity related to 
drug addiction, but will become use- 
ful members of society again.” 
They will have a much better 
chance if they are not branded as 
“hoodlums” and if they are not sub- 
jected to brutal treatment by arrest- 
ing officers and jail attendants. 


Please don’t misunderstand—I hold 
no brief for coddling hardened crimi- 
nals who also happen to be addicts. 
I would just like to see more evi- 
dences of discrimination on the part 
of certain federal agents, policemen, 
judges, and others who control the 
destinies of addicts day in and day 
out. 

The growing tendency of aroused 
citizens to clamor for stiffer laws, 
regardless of age or criminal history 
of addicts and addict-peddlers, is 
dangerous and impractical. Punish- 
ment is no deterrent to addiction, 
and the longer an unjustly im- 
prisoned person has to sit in jail, 
compare notes, and reflect on the 
number of guilty persons “outside” 
... the more vicious his revenge on 
society is likely to be. Just taking 
drugs doesn’t make you a criminal; 
your first stretch in the penitentiary 
does. 

But while The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine’s attempts to warn the unsus- 
pecting public were being discour- 
aged (unsuccessfully), the number 
of addicts was increasing at a horri- 
fying rate. Keeping in mind the 
limitations of statistics, let’s look at 
some recent calculations. 

New York City, considered the 
worst in the country for addiction, 
has seen an increase of over 300 per 
cent, figures through the first ten 
months of 1950 show. Newsweek 
Magazine recently gave a police es- 
timate on the number of New York 
addicts: “Thirty thousand, half of 
which are reported to be teen-agers.” 
Twenty-three boys and girls died 
from narcotics last year in that city 
as against only two dope deaths in 
1948. 

There has been a significant and 
terrible change in the character of 
narcotic cases recently—not only in 
New York, but all over the country. 
One New York court which handles 
youths under nineteen, reports that 
from 1946 through 1948, there were 
seventy-six cases, chiefly involving 
possession of marihuana. In 1950, 
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this same court had 161 cases, of 
which 108 involved heroin, two 
cocaine, and fifty-one marihuana. 
Of the nineteen child addicts under 
the age of sixteen, thirteen used 
heroin, four used marihuana, and 
two were classified “addicted to un- 
known drugs.” 

The switch from marihuana to the 
more dangerous drugs is a definite 
trend, medical and police experts 
agree. Also, the average age of on- 
set of addiction has dropped sharply, 
records of drug offenders in federal 
hospitals and prisons show. Dr. 
Vogel says, “In 1946, only three per 
cent of our patients were under 
twenty-one. Today, eighteen per 
cent are in that group. Our young- 
est patient is thirteen and we have 
several fourteen-year-olds.” 

Chicago, rated by federal agents as 
second in number of addicts, has be- 
tween 5000 and 10,000 victims, ac- 
cording to an estimate of the Crime 
Prevention Bureau. In seven re- 
cent months, fifty-seven child 
addicts under the age of fifteen have 
appeared in Judge Jerome Dunne’s 
Juvenile Court. He says this num- 
ber is only a “drop in the bucket,” 
because for every addict appre- 
hended there are a hundred who 
continue to use dope without being 
detected. Scarcely a day _ passes 
without a truant officer reporting a 
new addict among the school chil- 
dren. 

Detroit, with the third largest 
number of addicts, has seen an in- 
crease of 300 per cent, too, Judge 
Paul E. Krause of Recorder’s Court 
says. Following Detroit are Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Los Angeles and Washington, D.C. 
Houston, Texas; Tampa and Pensa- 
cola, Florida; Columbus, Ohio; Ber- 
keley and Burlingame, California; 
Baltimore, Maryland; Seattle, Wash- 
ington; and Newport News, Virginia 
—to name just a few places—have 
been in the news recently with 
stories about the drug traffic. At 
Fort Eustis, Virginia, the Army 
called in federal agents to apprehend 
peddlers preying upon draftees. 
There have been instances in which 
youths have gone on dope in order 
to evade induction. These possibil- 
ities were predicted in the earlier 
Kiwanis articles. Unfortunately, they 
have now become facts. 

What is being done about it? 

In New York City, Police Commis- 
sioner Thomas Murphy is working 
hard to make up for lost time and 
undo some of the harm done in the 
past. Once more the medical so- 
cieties are studying the problem, as 
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Dear Friend: 


of San Francisco, California. 


at “Mail Cail”. 


will send it on. 


them down. 





I am Sergeant Wilbur F. H. Radeline of the United States Army, 
recently returned from Korea, and now stationed at the Presidio 


I am not writing this in any official capacity but simply as an 
individual who is trying to keep a promise he made to his buddies 
overseas. I do not expect, nor do I think I merit any special 
consideration, commendation, or privileges for what I am doing. I 
have spent over six years overseas and months in Army Hospitals and 
I know the worth and value of mail from home. I also know the 
heartache, and misery—when your name is forgotten and uncalled 


I have seen many men, of all races, creeds and ages in Korea— 
in Japan—and yes right here in the United States, especially in 
our Armed Forces Hospitals, who receive little or no mail from 
home; and no matter what their position in life was before they 
entered the service, this failure to write on the part of the folks back 
home, makes these men believe 
unloved, forgotten, and their efforts unappreciated. I promised 
them that I would prove that this was not so. But 
make this promise come true. How? By writing newsy, cheery letters 
—with your latest snapshot—to relatives, friends, and acquaintances 
overseas. Or better still—why not send him a small package 
containing some inexpensive gift? 

If you do not have anyone of your own overseas and still want to 
help bring cheer and happiness to these men, I have the names of 
many GI’s who receive little or no mail as well as the promises 
from clerks in various APO’s—Chaplains, and the Pacific Stars 
and Stripes, the Servicemen’s newspaper, that they also will help me 
pass on your mail to where it will do the most good. So you can 
send your mail to me, with forwarding postage if possible, and I 


and feel as though they were 


Now I’ve told you my story—and it’s up to you! Are you going 
to sit still and do nothing—letting those fellows continue to 
believe that their struggle, their suffering, and their pain is un- 
appreciated and in vain? Are you going to make those men fight 
two battles—one against lonesomeness and loneliness as well 
as the enemy? Or—are you going to prove to them—by your letters 
and packages, that you do appreciate what they are doing and not let 


I assure you—they will not let you down. 
Yours very truly, 
Sct. Wiisur F. H. Rapetine, 


Box 25, Presidio of San Francisco, California 


San Francisco, California 
1951 


only you can 








are committees of the Bar Associa- 
tion and many other groups. An 
Addicts Anonymous chapter has 
been formed. 

Near-hysterical mass meetings 
have been held by parents in various 
cities. This sudden reaction to a 
problem which has been smoldering 
for a long time was explained neatly 
by Judge Sherbow of the Supreme 
Bench in Baltimore. A policewoman 
complained that she had been trying 
for five months to stir up the public 
to a realization of what was going on 
in the community. 

Judge Sherbow said, “The people 
think all of this is just a lot of con- 
versation until it hits home, then 
they find that nice kids are also in- 


volved in the drug traffic and it’s a 
surprise. Then they want to know 
why you don’t do something about 
it!” 

A Youth Emergency Council has 
been organized among the citizens in 
Baltimore to study the problem of 
addiction. R. Samuel Jett, past presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of North 
Baltimore, is a member of this group 
which has asked the city for a $10,000 
narcotics fund. 

The public demand for action is a 
good thing, and much worthwhile 
work is being accomplished as a re- 
sult. Outstanding, of course, is the 
Chicago Narcotics Court, the first of 
its kind in the country. Established 

(See NARCOTICS page 44) 











N HISTORY 


EMBERS OF THE Kiwanis Club of 
M East Dallas, Texas were no 
different from most Kiwanians when 
they became increasingly concerned 
about the apparent lack of under- 
standing by the youth of this country 
of our American way of life. But 
they translated their concern into 
action by determining to find out, 
if they could, what the trouble was. 
They investigate how 
universities in the United States are 
meeting that part of their obligation 
which involves the teaching of 
American history. They felt strongly, 
as many other clubs do, that a sound 
knowledge of both our historical 
background and the development of 
our civilization will help our youth 


decided to 


to see the fallacy of socialism, com- 
munism and other harmful ideolo- 
gies, and therefore help to produce 
real leaders. 

So they prepared a questionnaire 
to find out the requirements several 
universities had as a_ prerequisite 
to obtaining a degree. They selected 
112 universities in order to get a 
cross-section, choosing one in each 
of the states, and included a prop- 
erly proportioned amount of state- 
supported and _ privately-supported 
schools. They also made a careful 
selection of those above 5000 enroll- 
ment and those below 

Of the 112 universities queried, 
eighty-eight have replied, and here 
are the results: 

1. Thirteen require the study of 
American history as a prerequisite to 
college entrance 

2. Twenty-two universities require 
the study of American history in all 
of their colleges 

3. In addition, twenty-one require 
the study of American history for 
certain specified majors 

In discussing matters of economics, 
sociology and patriotism with edu- 
cators, laymen are freauently told 
that the matter of curriculum and 
other phases of education are so 
highly specialized that they should 
be left to those who devote their 
lives to teaching. This would tend 
to imply that the educators are the 
ones who can come up with the an- 
swers, whereas the laymen are apt 
to disagree with each other and be 
pulling at cross purposes. However, 
some of the results of the ques- 
tionnaire would indicate that ex- 
perienced educators are no more to 
be relied upon for definite answers 
to questions of curriculum than or- 
dinary citizens. Here are a few of 
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BGLECTED? 


the comments on the teaching of 
American history made as a result 
of sending out these questionnaires: 

Stanford University—We feel that 
this course is one of the most im- 
portant parts of our curriculum. 

University of North Dakota—An 
integrated course in European and 
American history is more what we 
are aiming at. 

Bucknell University—We feel that 
the place to require American his- 
tory is at the secondary school level. 

University of Michigan—Believe 
in free election system—grave doubts 
of the eventual effectiveness of 
courses which all students are re- 
quired to take. 

Boston University—We do not re- 
quire the study of American history 
for a college degree and do not feel 
that such a requirement is necessary 
at this time. 

Southern Methodist University—A 
survey of American life should be 
one of the general requirements for 
a degree from American universities. 

University of Alabama—All stu- 
dents should be required to study 
American history before admission 
to college and before graduation 
from high school. 

Bryn Mawr College—The faculty 
of the college does not think it nec- 
essary to require specifically the 
study of American history. 

Hampton Institute—Believe it es- 
sential for citizenship training. 

The Kiwanis Club of East Dallas 
offers the information they have ob- 
tained to other Kiwanis clubs for 
whatever action they may want to 
take on their own with regard to 
trying to influence educators either 
to teach more history or to teach 
our way of life or to inculcate a 
stronger feeling of patriotism. The 
1951 Monograph on Boys and Girls 
Work, issued by the International 
other 


office, recommends among 


things the following: 

“3. Sponsor a program to revive 
a consciousness of the ideals which 
produced our freedoms. 

d. Conduct an aggressive cam- 
paign to place our nation’s history 
and heritage on the list of required 
subjects in our schools.” 

The East Dallas Kiwanians recom- 
mend that for next year one of the 
objectives of Kiwanis International 
be as follows: “Encourage all high 
schools and colleges to require a 
course in United States history as 
a prerequisite to graduation.” 

THE END 


NARCOTICS 
(From page 43) 


on April 2 of this year, this court 
handled 1200 narcotics cases during 
the first three weeks of its existence. 
3ecause all the city dope cases are 
now passing before one judge, there 
will be more uniformity and justice 
in sentencing, and accurate record- 
keeping will be possible. Judge 
Gibson E. Gorman, who presides in 
the Narcotic Court, has studied the 
narcotics problem for thirty years. 
I have watched him decide the most 
perplexing cases and always he is 
fair and patient .. . but he does not 
hesitate to impose the maximum 
penalty when confronted with ped- 
dlers. 


Juvce GorMAN told me that he does 

not believe any major revision 
of existing narcotic laws is neces- 
“The first thing the people 
more laws. 


sary. 
demand is 
frightened now and they don’t un- 
derstand. What we really need is 
vigorous enforcement of 


They're 


consistent, 
the existing laws.” 

Judge Gorman and other authori- 
ties agree that certain amendments 
should be made: peddling should be 
a felony; there should be _ stiffer 
penalties for repeaters—possibly life 
for the third offense; and non-addict 
sellers should be dealt with more 
severely than addict-sellers. Many 
states are considering these amend- 
ments at the present time, and the 
federal government is also working 
to improve the narcotic laws, which 
are unbelievably complex. The Sen- 
ate Crime Investigating Committee 
plans to devote a major part of its 
time this summer to the drug traffic, 
so we can expect additional specific 
recommendations from that source, 
too. 

Now that the public has become 
aware of the situation, we have seen 
some progressive steps taken. How- 
ever, locally and nationally, petty 
rivalries between individuals and 
agencies are impeding the war on 
dope: in some instances, it is brought 
to a standstill. Drug addicts became 
political footballs in recent mayoralty 
campaigns! Since this could happen 
in any organized movement against 
crime, I think it deserves a little 
serious consideration. 

Take the situation in Chicago—we 
have here many small groups work- 
ing with a common objective: Dope 
Must Go. Some organizations even 
have this for their slogan. For the 
most part. they work earnestly and 
quietly with limited funds and per- 
sonnel, doing what they can. But 
one organization has a “built-in” 
MAGAZINE 
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press agent on a local paper. Scarce- | 
ly a day passes that we don’t find a 
feature article applauding the mem- 
bers of this group. When I asked 
the director for some specific in- 
formation about their very ambitious 















In his attempt 


to protect himself from 


program, I was given a_ publicity misfortune and the forces 
handout, more fiction than fact. Any R 

ettempt to probe beyond this met of nature, man has adopted 
with rebuff. I was also given a 


printed biography of the director | ™any curious practices. 
(by the director!) with the sugges- | 
tion that I write a personality sketch 
instead of a general article. Wouldn’t 
you wonder about the true ambitions 
of such a person? 

Yet this individual lectures con- 
stantly throughout the city, has been 
given honorary degrees, has ap- 
peared before Congress, and is con- 
sidered perhaps our most energetic 
crusader. Many influential profes- 
sional people advise this dynamic 
personality; but they are seldom 
given credit. Instead, one gets in 
private interview large doses of: “I- 


The Iroquois brave believed 


that an amulet in the form 

of a miniature birchbark 
canoe would insure that should 
evil spirits spill him into 


was-first-to-fight-dope,” the dispar- the water, he would not 


agement of all other efforts. deowe: ade lose his valuable 

We must take care, in our frantic 
efforts to form committees to fight 
these various menaces, that we don’t 
invest too much faith and power in | 
opportunists, who make a great show 
of action, but advance only the cause 
of Self. Fortunately, there are still 
some realistic newspaper reporters. 
A recent mass meeting with a star- 
studded cast of speakers received 
the following review: 


possessions. 







T ue Earnest parents and civic lead- 
ers didn’t get answers to many 
of their questions. Instead they got 
a vague outline of what is being done 
by a few agencies and a hope for 
a bigger campaign in the future.” 
Plans for a Bigger Campaign didn’t 
help me much when I stopped near 
a very sick lad on the street the 
other day. He finally admitted he 
was looking for a “fix” ...a shot of | 
heroin. He was in rags, and the look Today, the businessman has real protection—receives prompt 
in his eyes was terrible to see. I . 
wanted to help him so much, but in 
spite of all the ballyhoo about what 


reimbursement for loss of money and securities if he has our 
3-D Policy. It covers any such losses, both on or off the premises, 


is being done for addicts, he had no due to Dishonesty (including thefts, burglaries or robberies by 
place to go. He’d been to Lexington employees or others), Destruction and Disappearance. Call our 
before, and they haven't room for agent in your community for this vital safeguard —now! 


repeaters; they’re taking only first- 


timers now. The best I could do was 
buy him a cup of coffee with lots AlN 
of sugar and some thickly iced rolls | 


(sweets help) . .. and make the | 

feeble suggestion that he try to AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 

“eure” himself NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
r SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ti 


. Actually, he should have been 
quarantined in the almost empty 
contagious disease hospital, but that’s 
too simple a solution! The drum- 
beaters want to build a multi-million 
dollar “facility.” THE END 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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SELF-CONTAINED, DIRECT-FIRED 


UNITS 
. 

Easy, Low-Cost Installations 

Here’s a new type of heating for large, 
unpartitioned buildings of every kind. 
THERMOBLOC self-contained, direct-fired 
units circulate heated air fast, down at 
working levels. No expensive pipe, ducts 
or radiator installation—individual units 
easily installed at low cost. High effici- 
ency with operating costs lower than 
conventional wet methods. Multiple in- 
stallations heat largest industrial or com- 
mercial buildings economically. Five 
capacities to meet all needs. Circulates 
heat in winter, cool air in summer. It 
provides new advantages by the score. 


MANY ADVANTAGES 


@ Costs about one-third those of con- 
ventional heating installations. 

@ Operating costs lower than conven- 
tional heating methods. 

@ Circulates heat fast—working areas 
heated comfortably about five minutes 
after starting. 

@ Needs no attendant. Automatic tem- 
perature controls. Switch starts or stops 
instantly. 

@ Direct heat circulation—needs no pip- 
ing, ducts, radiators. 

@ Easily moved from place to place if 
desired. 100% salvageable. 

@ Burns gas or oil. Just hook up to fuel 

tank, or gas line, and power line. 
It will pay you well to get the facts 
about —THERMOBLOC. Send for the 
Data Book or write for any informa- 
tion desired. 


THERMOBLOC DIVISION 


PRAT-DANIEL 
CORPORATION 


4-6 Meadow St. South Norwalk, Conn. 
Manufacturers of P-D Power Equipment 


Ee ee 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me 
Data Book. 


the THERMOBLOC 


Name____ Title 





Company a. 


Address 


re ee ee ee ee ee ea ee 
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PROBLEM: There is a growing feeling 
club that we 
more citizenship activities. To 
extent are Kiwanis 
to this important phase of community 


life? 
ANSWER: The survey of 


1 Kiwanis ac- 
tivities sponsored in 1950 includes the 
following statistics: 


2065 “Get Out the Vote” campaigns 


in our should sponso 


what 


clubs contributing 


1123 public forums 

2235 projects on behalf of economy in 
local or state government 

591 activities for immigrants, new 
citizens, displaced persons, etc. 

4153 campaigns to combat commu- 


nism, socialism, etc. 

There is that so far this 
year Kiwanis clubs are not only con- 
tinuing such programs, but are greatly 
accelerating their these 
fields of endeavor 

Many clubs are sponsoring the cur- 


evidence 


activities in 


rent Kiwanis “It’s Fun to Live in 
America” radio series. Four hundred 
fifty radio stations are beaming out 


these messages of American opportuni- 
ty across the United States, Hawaii, and 
Alaska. Other clubs, without the serv- 
ices of local radio stations, are purchas- 
ing the entire set of 3314; RPM record- 
ings to make them available to indus- 
try, schools and libraries. Cost is thirty- 
five dollars for the fourteen transcribed 
programs. 


PROBLEM: What 
activities are now beina sponsored ha 


Kiwanis? 


ANSWER: The “Kiwanis in Action” 
department of each issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine reviews of many 
such projects being sponsored by Ki- 
wanis clubs. 

The following excerpts are taken 
from current activity reports received 
at the General Office: 

Blairsville, Pennsylvania—Worked on 
plans to secure the names of people in 
the community who have rooms to rent 
and will make them available to par- 
ents of the Air Force men when they 
come to town. 

Waterloo, Held a committee 
meeting relative to participation in 
civilian defense program by organizing 
a class in first aid, bacteriological war- 
fare and atomic radiation. Approxi- 
mately fifteen members have signed up 
to take the course. Training began the 
middle of February. 

Washington, Pennsylvania—Assumed 
responsibility for manning the Wash- 
ington County Civil Defense Control 


type of war service 


contains 


Iowa — 


Center each week from Thursday at 
5:30 pm until Friday at 8:30 am. 

Cairo, Ill—Committee formed to as- 
sist in locating housing facilities for 
10,000 new employees of atomic energy 
plant. Attended meeting in Paducah, 
Kentucky formulating plans for meth- 
ods to be used in locating every avail- 
able housing space. Conducted Radio 
Round Table discussion to interest pub- 
lic in listing all with 
committee. Places listed have been oc- 
as available. 


possible places 


cupied as soon 
Danville, Ill—Purchased 10,000 book- 
lets “You and the Atomic Bomb” to 
be distributed to every home in Dan- 
ville at a cost of $250. Authorized the 
purchase of an additional 5000 copies 
if needed. Every book imprinted 
“Courtesy of Kiwanis Club of Dan- 
ville.” This project all done in con- 
junction with the Civilian Defense di- 
rectors as a huge community service. 
Pittsboro, N.C.—In furtherance of the 
home defense program, club is to pur- 
chase twenty-five blood container units 
at approximately $1.25 each. These con- 
tainers are to be stored and used solely 
for the purpose of procuring and trans- 
porting human blood in 
national emergency. 


event of a 


Peru, Ind.—Seventy men and women 
in the Armed Services from Miami 
County are receiving the Kiwanis News 
Letter twice monthly. The number of 
men and 
steadily 


women receiving these is 
increasing. During the past 
month, the committee has received let- 
ters of appreciation from Korea, Japan, 
Iran and of the 
country 


several camps in this 


PROBLEM: We are planning to spon- 
sor a burlesque track and field meet 
this summer for the boys and girls of 
our community. What type of event is 
held in a meet of this type? 


ANSWER: A service bulletin has been 
mailed to you, which contains detailed 
instructions on the procedures to fol- 
low in organizing such an event and 
also describes the various types of com- 
petition. As an example, the One Mile 
Run is described as follows: 

Equipment: One oversized rubber 
balloon for each contestant. Those that 
inflate to a length of three feet and a 
diameter of six inches are best. Test 
balloons before the event begins. 

Procedure: At the command “Go” by 
the starter, each contestant blows into 
his balloon until he has broken it. The 
first to break his balloon wins first 
place, and so on. 


Fouls: A contestant is disqualified 
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and dropped from the race if: (1) he 
breaks his balloon by any means other 
than blowing into it, or if balloon is 
broken by a spectator; (2) he inter- 
feres with the progress of another. 


PROBLEM: Our club is sponsoring a 
community safety campaign. In the pro- 
motion of this project, we require up- 
to-date statistics and other data on acci- 
dents, injuries, etc. Where may we get 
this information? 

ANSWER: Write to the National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. For traffic safety material, 
address your inquiry to the National 
Committee for Traffic Safety, Room 960, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illi- 


nois. 


PROBLEM: The Public and Business 
Affairs committee of our club is prepar- 
ing a public display on the United Na- 
tions. Where can we receive a copy of 
its charter? 

ANSWER: A copy of the United Na- 
tions charter may be obtained for ten 
cents by writing to: American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, 116 South 
Michigan Avenue, Room 1311, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


PROBLEM: Our committee on Under- 
privileged Child is interested in spon- 
soring a “Conservation of Hearing” 
program. Are other Kiwanis clubs 
sponsoring this program, and how 
should it be promoted? 


ANSWER: Last year approximately 
61,000 children were assisted through 
conservation of hearing programs spon- 
sored by Kiwanis clubs. The program is 
generally promoted through the co- 
operation of the local schools in con- 
ducting hearing surveys. Kiwanis clubs 
furnished equipment, such as audio- 
meters, to make hearing tests on all 
pupils in the community. All children 
showing defects in hearing are provid- 
ed with medical attention, and in some 
instances, the pupils have been re- 
ferred to special schools for the deaf 
and hard of hearing. 

Literature on this subject, together 
with a list of names of Kiwanis clubs 
that are currently sponsoring this proj- 
ect have been sent to you. 





“KIWANIS IN ACTION” Booklet 


This year’s booklet, giving the 
number of projects of every type 
carried out by Kiwanis clubs 
last year, is just coming off the 
press. It tells how many “Go 
to Church” campaigns, urban- 
farmer relations activities, Scout 
troops, school lunches, safety 
campaigns and every other 
major type of project were spon- 
sored during 1950. There is a 
copy being printed just for you. 


Write 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Maybe his fingers seem “‘all thumbs”’ at first. 
But soon his mind, his hands and the keys are 
working smoothly together. And what a glow 
of self-approval he feels! Learning to “work 
things out” at the Wurlitzer Piano, your child 
also learns the deep satisfaction of 

doing things on his own. 

And it’s easy to have a Wurlitzer Piano now. 
Though famous for fine construction, this 
instrument is priced to give you the biggest 
piano value you can buy. 

Wurlitzer is able to put more into its pianos 
—yet sell them for less—because Wurlitzer 

is the leader in its field. More people buy 
Wurlitzer Pianos than those of any other name. 


“| started with group piano 
instruction sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club.” 











WURLIIZER 


World's largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 
Under One Great Name 


Wurlitzer Piano Model 630. 
Walnut, mahogany, or blond 
mahogany. Like all Wurlitzer 
Pianos, it may be bought on 
convenient terms. 





THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, DE KALB, ILLINOIS; EXECUTIVE OFFICES, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 















A Wurlitzer Piano 
can give 

him new 
self-confidence 
and opportunity 








































Wurlitzer is famous for the 
finest in electronic organs, 
too—among them 4 re- 
markable new electronic 
organ for the home. Easy 
to install. Easy to play. 














SECRETARIES should tell members of 
their clubs about the International Di- 
rectory. Many Kiwanians who are go- 
ing on vacations would like to learn 
where they could make up meetings 
away from home, and this information 
is contained in the directory. An an- 
nouncement to this effect should be 
carried in the club bulletin. 
e 
AGAIN THIS year, Kiwanis  Inter- 
national is going to sponsor a thirteen- 
week series of choral broadcasts over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. The 
musical programs will be carried from 
12 to 12:30 pm Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time, from July 15 through 
September 30. Kiwanis International 
is seeking Kiwanis or  Kiwanis- 
sponsored musical groups to partici- 
pate in the broadcasts. The question- 
naire which has been mailed to each 
club) president should be filled in 
immediately by those clubs which 
have musical organizations worthy of 
performance on a nation-wide net- 
work. 
> 

SUMMERTIME need not be a slack 
period. A great many special events 
can be scheduled to take advantage of 
the opportunity to meet outdoors. These 
outings invariably strengthen fellow- 
ship, which is the mortar that holds Ki- 
wanis together. One club situated in a 
city with a big league baseball team 
held a different kind of meeting during 
the doldrums last summer. After 
luncheon and announcements, the club 
adjourned en masse to attend a ball 
game. Another club met the challenge 
of summertime by holding its meetings 
in a park whenever the weather per- 
mitted. Wives of members packed box 
lunches for the menfolk, and Kiwanis 
met in the wide open spaces. Other 
clubs have held fishing parties, picnics, 
barbecues, beach parties and chicken 
roasts. Outdoor meetings in .the sum- 
mer provide club officers with a price- 


less opportunity to stimulate fellowship, 
without which no Kiwanis club can 
function properly. 


“NO MORE resolutions will be ae- 
cepted for presentation at the Inter- 
national Convention,” says Albert J. 
Tully, Chairman of the International 
Committee on Resolutions. “According 
to Article X, Section II of the Inter- 
national By-Laws, all resolutions in- 
tended for presentation to the con- 
vention were to have been submitted 
to the General Office by April 18.” 
Previously resolutions were aecepted 
until the convention began. 


SAVE a program the last week in 
June or early in July for club dele- 
gates to report on their experience at 
the International Convention. Also, 
the club might be interested in hear- 
ing Key Clubbers report on their own 
International convention, that will be 
held in Miami, Florida, June 28-30. 


THE MAY issue of the Monthly Club 
Bulletin contains material for clubs to 
use in observance of  All-Kiwanis 
Week, June 17-23. Held during the 
International Convention, this week is 
planned to focus the attention of all 
Kiwanis on the purposes of our 
organization. 
a 


AS OF PRESS time (May 15) there 
are 3265 clubs in’ Kiwanis _ Inter- 
national and 202.500 members. 


e 
NATIONAL KIDS’ DAY has been offi- 


cially designated as September 22. 
Plans for this year’s observance in- 
clude a nation-wide publicity cam- 
paign to focus publie attention on 
Kiwanis youth work. National Kids’ 
Day buttons—intended for sale as a 


fund-raising medium — are available 
at five dollars per hundred from 
National Kids’ Day Foundation, 1765 
North Gower Street, Hollywood 28, 
California. Further information about 
National Kids’ Day will be contained 
in this column and special mailings 
sent to club presidents. 


ALL DELEGATES and alternate dele- 
gates to the International Convention in 
St. Louis should be fully accredited. 
Certification should have been made on 
standard forms mailed to club secre- 
taries. If last minute changes require 
new certification, provide the substitute 
delegate with a letter of authorization 
signed by the club president and sec- 
retary. 

a 
DELEGATES cannot vote at the Inter- 
national Convention unless their club is 
in good standing. Clubs which have 
not fulfilled their financial obligation for 
the first half of 1951 and are delinquent 
will not be entitled to representation at 
the convention until back accounts are 
paid. 

° 
EVERY KIWANIS club should display 
the flags of Canada (Union Jack) and 
the United States at weekly meetings. 
It is a common courtesy, widely ob- 
served on both sides of the border. 
Flags, standards and attachments can 
be obtained from the General Office. 


A COPY of all resolutions to be voted 
on by club delegates at the Interna- 
tional Convention has been mailed to 
the secretary of each club. These re- 
solutions should be discussed at a club 
meeting so that delegates can obtain an 
idea of how the club feels about each 
issue. Delegates should be free to con- 
sider discussion and additional infor- 
mation that may be presented in St. 
Louis. THE END 





RENEGADE 
(From page 9) 


Indians, gila monsters, wind, more 
wind, heat, heap more heat, snakes, 
lost gold, the Salton Sink, mountain 
lions, and smuggled Chinamen. Fly- 
ing saucers rated two lines once. 

In this delightful melange, Harry’s 
natural history items deserve special 
mention. If you follow them, you'll 
discover things no naturalist could 
tell you. For instance, the gila 
monster would not be poisonous at 
all if someone thought of giving it 
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a toothbrush. A_ buzzard’s huge 
wingspread could enable it to fly 
from California to Florida in a mat- 
ter of hours. “But what’s the use?” 
Harry shrugs in his copy. “It don’t 
want to go to Florida.” 

The wind and sand, two of the 
desert’s most stable commodities, 
rate a lot of space in Harry’s paper. 
In fact, one full packet was once 
dedicated to the wind. Strong wind 
holds a matchless fascination for 
Harry. While others might consider 
a sandstorm a nuisance, Harry likes 
it. He even wrote of a schoolteacher 


once who could put a sandstorm to 
work. She placed her kitchen skillets 
to the keyhole, and in a few minutes 
the desert wind scoured them clean. 
The wind on the desert also does its 
bit for agriculture. When it blows 
farmer Lem’s farm clear away, there 
is nothing left for Lem to do but 
relax, whittle, and serve as Harry’s 
poetry editor. When the wind sub- 
sides, and blows Lem’s farm back, 
Lem is rested enough to do his 
plowin’. 

Tenderfeet have no use for wind 
and sand, but real desert rats like 
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Harry’s friend, Dry Camp Blackie, 
think nothin’ of it. In fact, it is the 
rain that bothers them. When a drop 
of rain hit Blackie in the face, it 
took three buckets of sand to bring 
him to. 

Next to the wind and sand, gold 
has held Harry spellbound for dec- 
ades. Not the gold that can be mined; 
no sir, preferably the gold that is lost 
—irrevocably. Pegleg Smith’s lost 
mine is such gold. Harry has written 
out several inkwells on it. “I am 
the gold-durnedest best press agent 
Pegleg Smith has ever had,” he 
chuckles. The natives can bear him 
out. Whenever they see a khaki-clad 
portly figure sneaking around among 
the cactus, that is Harry sure 
enough, planting antiquated peglegs 
initialed “S” where the anxious 
dudes are most likely to find them 
He even originated the annual trek 
to look for Pegleg’s lost mine. His 
biggest fear is that the mine may 
actually be discovered. “Look at all 
the fun would be lost,” he says sadly. 


To HELP Harry to live his western 
legend are several imaginary char- 
acters. They do everything from 
guest-editing to engaging in tumble- 
weed-rolling contests. But mainly 
they help keep his readers’ minds off 
their troubles. Harry’s subscribers 
are treated to items about an archae- 
ologist who comes to the desert dig- 
ging for petrified smoke signals; at 
the Fort. Harry has Ben Bean, his 
Left Hand Man, to help out. He also 
prints stories about Cap’n Catnip 
Ashby, veteran of the Spanish- 
American War, who loves the desert 
’coz it sure gives a man plenty of 
space to spit. There is also Pat 
Boomer, the inventor. You have to 
be awful careful around Boomer’s 
house—it has that many push but- 
tons. In fact, if you aren’t careful 
and push the wrong buttons you are 
liable to “feed the hogs at the wrong 
time, stop the windmill, and lock the 
gates just as the mother-in-law is 
coming.” At irregular intervals, Rip- 
snortin, the ancient prospector, busts 
into print. The rest of the time he is 
away on “alcoholidays.” 

To satisfy his more _ serious 
readers, Harry also has a distin- 
guished coterie of real honest-to- 
goodness-blown-in-the-bottle living 
contributors. Novelists. columnists, 
feature writers, travelers. naturalists 
and political figures are among them. 
Their station in life, however, does 
not impress Harry enough to give 
them top billing. In his usual demo- 
cratic manner Harry may give them 
equal space and position in his paper 
with news about Old Prunes, an 
amiable burro from Colorado. 
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KAWNEER ENTRANCES 
ARE A LIFETIME INVESTMENT IN 


CUSTOMER COMFORT 


Handsome Kawneer Aluminum Entrances modernize 


THE 


Kawneer 


COMPANY 
Architectural Metal Products 


Store Front Metals 
Aluminum Roll-Type Awnings 
Metal Entrances 
Aluminum Facing Materials 


the exterior or interior of any type of building— 
whether retail, commercial, institutional or industrial. 
Smooth, 
nance result from precision workmanship. 
Now is the time to start modernization plans—so 
write today for the new Kawneer book ‘“‘How to Mod- 
ernize Your Store Front.’ 


Dept. KW-70 


easy operation and economical mainte- 


The Kawneer Company, 
, 1105 N. Front St., Niles, Mich. 


For Stores « Restaurants * Schools « Hospitals + Factories + Hotels « Office Buildings, etc. 





Although Harry likes to perpetu- 
ate the legend about his loafing, 
actually he spends a great deal of 
time digging up the items which 
might make amusing reading. Since 
such are hard to come by, Harry 
reprints the best ones several times. 
Most of the old, seasoned subscribers 
put up with it. The indignant ones 
get back Harry’s laconic: “About 
that reprint. Good stuff. Glad I 
looked in my own paper.” But some 
letters do get under his skin, because 
to people threatening to leave the 
rank of the secessionist readers, he 
pens the caustic: “You worry, not 
me. I like new subscribers best. I 
can try my old jokes on them.” 

Whatever the kicks, no one has 
ever objected to the price, which in 
Harry’s own words is: . ten cents, 
one measly thin dime, a dollar after 
the taxes are taken out.” On some 
issues there is a small asterisked 
notation: “Fifteen cents in Mon- 
tana.” Of course you can’t be left 
hanging on the cliff. wondering why, 
so you look up the asterisked foot- 
note. It says: “I am mad at Mon- 
tana.” 

When he runs out of feuds, Harry 
spars with his future advertisers. 
While his unique paper could have 


all the ads it could hold, he is not 
excited about running ads. That is, 
not unless the ad copy is up to par 
and western enough. “Make it tall 
but short,” is his cryptic advice to 
frantic copywriters. Few can give 
him suitable copy. Their inability to 
see what Harry means sometimes 
results in issues running only three 
or four ads. In that event Harry 
runs the ads under a boldface ban- 
ner: GOODY. NOT MANY ADS. 

For the benefit of future subscrib- 
ers, his masthead informs them that 
ads or no ads, they are getting a bar- 
gain. “Four issues, fifty cents. Ten 
years, five dollars. A hundred years, 
fifty dollars. Something to think 
about.” 

Randall Henderson, who printed 
some of Harry’s packets, once wrote: 
“We printers at the Desert magazine 
where this packet was produced, are 
not sure whether Harry Oliver is the 
world’s. greatest philosopher, the 
world’s champion humorist, the 
biggest liar who ever came through 
Buzzard Gap, or just plain crazy.” 

Under this Harry printed in de- 
lighted fat italics: 

None of the information printed 
above is coincidental. 

This Is IT. 


THE END 
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| (on FOR DWAY 


(la, A Pian of Fund Raising 
for Community Welfare 


The old saying, “Great oaks from little 
acorns grow,” applies to the growth of 





an idea, born in 1939, later to be 
known as the Fordway Plan, extending 
aid and comfort to the halt, the lame 
and the blind in thousands of com- 
munities from coast to coast. 


LOOK AT AMERICA 


Conceived in charity and nutured with 
the milk of human kindness, the Plan 
grew and prospered because service 
club members, anxious for human bet- 
communities, 
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terment in their own 
grasped the opportunity of this “‘pain- 
less’’ method of financing local welfare 


ees 


projects 


As a means to an end, the Fordway 
Plan has proved a blessing to human- 
ty . a Great Oak whose roots are 
deep, shelter 
and comfort those in need in neighborly 
communities across the nation and in 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


whose broad branches 


Write for the brochure, “Sharing the 


Profits—the Fordway.”’ 


FORD GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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PARADE FLOAT 
DECORATIONS 


AMERICA'S FOREMOST MANUFACTURERS 
OF BEAUTIFUL DECORATIONS 





Catalag of Our 100 Float Designs 
Sent Free Upon Request 


+ 


CHICAGO ARTIFICIAL 
FLOWER CO. 


3520 W. Fullerton Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Broaden Non-Property Tax Base 
More states are allowing their rev- 
enue-hungry cities to levy non-property 
taxes in an effort to strengthen the lo- 
cally-based revenue system. According 
to the Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation, at least six states have OK’d 
new revenue sources for some or all 
of their cities this year. 

In Tennessee, the cities as well as the 
counties now have the power to levy 
a ten per cent local tax on the retail 
price of beer, as a result of recent 
state legislative action. Since the county 
taxes can be imposed only on sales 
outside of city limits, beer-drinkers 
will not be double-taxed. 

Effective July 1, West Virginia cities 
will have authority to levy additional 
taxes in the following ways: capitation 
tax on all males in a city, not to exceed 
two dollars each; a tax on motor vehi- 
cles, not to exceed two dollars each; 
a tax on licenses and for privileges; 
and a tax on domestic animals such as 
dogs, cats, goats, etc. Authority to im- 
pose fees for services such as garbage 
collection, police protection and sewer 
connection was also granted. Announced 
aim of the new tax plan was to give 
municipal governing bodies almost un- 
limited power in assessing taxes 

New Mexico’s new local revenue law 
permits cities to levy tax of one cent per 
pack on cigarettes. Under the measure. 
revenue collected from such taxes must 
be snent on recreational facilities for ju- 
veniles. In Wyoming, a new two cent 
cigarette levy, effective July 1, and 
expected to vield $600,000 annually, 
will be rebated to local governments, 
less two per cent for collection charges. 


Review Examinations 

Applicants for public positions usual- 
ly get an opportunity to review the out- 
come of their civil service tests. This 
is true for both those who pass and 
those who fail 

A recent survey of Wayne County, 
Michigan of some thirty representa- 
tive United States personnel agencies, 
revealed that almost without exception 
job candidates were allowed to review 
their examinations as well as other 
aptitude and performance tests. Three- 
fourths of the agencies surveyed even 
let candidates see their experience and 
training ratings, although very few per- 
mitted them to see reports from former 
employers. 

Here are other findings of the survey: 
Slightly more than half the personnel 
agencies covered in the study let the 
candidate know how their total score 


on the interview compared with the 


total scores of other applicants; and 
more than two-thirds of the agencies 
reported that the rights of candidates 
to review examinations were covered 
in their rules and regulations rather 
than being matters of discretion. 
Cities Microfilm Records 
A growing number of cities are pre- 
serving vital public records on micro- 
film. A charter amendment approved by 
the Los Angeles electorate in early April 
elections authorized microfilming of the 
city’s records, and designated these 
records as official copies. The amend- 
ment also permits destruction of the 
records microfilmed. A state law adopt- 
ed that year specified the records that 
must be kept, and authorized the cities 
to have them put on films. Similarly, 
Detroit is microfilming its records in 
an effort to cut down on storage space. 
The problem of what to do with old 
official records is not confined to the 
big cities, however. In Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky, the city contracted with a 
private firm to microfilm minutes of 
council meetings, engineering plans, 
assessor’s books, and books showing 
property ownership and location, as 
well as minutes of the meeting of the 
planning and civil service commissions. 
Dearborn, Michigan took action to 
microfilm the records of its assessor, 
city clerk and treasurer in order to pre- 
serve these vital documents in case of 
enemy attack. The assessor’s rolls were 
considered important since they con- 
tain the most complete record of the 
value of homes and industrial proper- 
ties, and such records would be neces- 
sary to support and prove the claim 
of homeowners and business owners 
for federal reparation in the event of 
damage by enemy action. The micro- 
film records are stored in an under- 
ground bombproof vault. 


Truck Control 


In an effort to speed the flow of traffic 
within their limits, more municipalities 
are giving attention to controlling 
trucking operation on their downtown 
streets. One of the more recent cities 
to consider truck control is Charlotte, 
North Carolina. There, a study by the 
city’s traffic engineering department 
showed that on an average week day, 
more than 1650 heavy trucks entered 
the city in the twelve-hour period from 
7 am to 7 pm. Nearly a third of these 
vehicles were found not to stop in the 
central business district of Charlotte, 
and of those stopping for the purpose 
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of loading or unloading, nearly half 
were found to have completed their 
mission by noon. 

Recommendations growing out of the 
study, which are included in an ordi- 
nance before the city council, include 
these: (1) Heavy trucks should be 
required to use designated streets in 
coming into and traveling through the 
city. Roads which two and three-axle 
trucks and tractor-trailer units may use 
in passing through the city are desig- 
nated in the proposed ordinance. Trucks 
destined for any point within the city 
would be required to travel on these | 
routes to the point nearest their desti- 
nation before turning off. Certain key 
city streets would be forbidden to truck 
use at all times unless a permit was 
obtained from the police department. 

(2) Curbside loading areas should be 
converted into parking space in the 
afternoon hours since most loading and 
unloading was found to be completed 
before noon. Drivers of heavy trucks 
would be required to obtain special 
permits from the police before unload- 
ing in the downtown district. 

(3) The zoning ordinance should be 
amended to provide that any newly- 
constructed or remodeled building must 
provide off-street loading and unload- 
ing facilities. Where alleys are avail- 
able, they should be used for loading 
and unloading merchandise, the study 
pointed out, and because of congestion 
in some alleys, a one-way system was 
recommended to be set up. 





The vacation with a 
foreign flavor... 

























CRUISE THE PATH OF DISCOVERY— 
the wonderful St. Lawrence and 
Saguenay Rivers . . . the land of 
Champlain, Cartier and Frontenac 
.. the traditions, customs and cos- 
tumes of France —transplanted a 
step from your door. 


EXPLORE HISTORIC CITIES .. . cosmo- 
politan Montreal...the Shrine of Brother 
6... Quebec and its quaint shops .. . the 
historic Plains of Abraham...Ste. Anne de Beaupré. 
ENJOY BREATH-TAKING SCENERY ... the majestic grandeur of 
the Saguenay ... the rolling hills of the St. Lawrence... 
smart Murray Bay and charming Tadoussac. Choose from a 

variety of independent and all-expense trips—3 to 8 days. 
For Complete Information See Your Travel Agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 7200, No0'Vore Toronto, Ont. "Montreal 


In-Lieu Payments High 

Cities generally find that their tax 
revenues increase as a result of con- 
struction of low-rent public housing | USE THE MANSFIELD 















projects, although legally these devel- INDUCTION APRON THE & S 
opments are exempt from all taxes. | Every mont! e than COLUM U ® 
According to the National Association of | 200 members are induct- MIAMI’S Finest 
a =i a soi dea ale eta BAYFRONT HOTEL 
Housing Officials, most cities receive 
a : ; ‘ ; Downtown Terminal 
more in payments in lieu of taxes from | Adds interest —is more All Airlines 


local housing authorities than the taxes | impressive — provides a 


previously collected on sites developed | 9°°¢ souvenir! Hundreds 





: . : of clubs have praised it. 
as public housing projects. Under the S ee ‘ 
P . ° ena now tor more inior- 
federal housing act of 1949, housing au- | 7 oiion or, better stil! rr 


thorities are permitted to make in-lieu | gong $5 for five aprons 





JOIN THE MANY KIWANIS CLUBS 


payments of up to ten per cent of | sent prepaid, together 

shelter rent on low-rent projects as | with suggested induction NOW SELLING KIWANIS SOAP 

their share of the costs of services pro- | speech. Benefit—our UPC Fund. Enhance your Club treasury for Kiwanis Youth Activ- 
‘ ° aad ‘ ities by this easy method. This soap is a french-milled 

vided by the counties, cities and special KIWANIS CLUB OF MANSFIELD soap of superb quality and fragrance. Write for our 

taxing districts. Shelter rent is the net | P.O. Box No. 88 Mansfield, Ohio _iPeral offer to clubs. 

rent paid by tenants, not including the The Ivy Company 

cost of heat, gas, electricity and water. | —— aa = fowned by Kiwanians! 


Green Lane, Penna, 


Typical is Fort Worth, Texas, where 
the city’s low-rent projects paid $11,253 In NEW YORK 
to the city in lieu of tax last year. The ERA at 7 
last annual tax payment assessed against 




















the 479 substandard dwelling units that yotel 

previously occupied the forty-three- pong — PLAY BETTER GOLF 

acre housing projects tracts totaled only Stenamee P If you want the «Know How" to 
shoo in 1 SUS O ess, € 


the book for you. All solid 
facts, designed for the aver- 
age golfer without high 
sounding ‘‘pro’’ type ltan- 
guage. A clear, simple, easy 
to understand golf book that 
shows you how to stop had 

golf habits by a new im- 
only proved method. The one, 
¥. , genuine, concise book that 

gets results fast. Totally 
different from any other golf or pro’s book. Stands on its 


$3483. In addition, the housing author- here's 
ity paid more than $25,000 in back taxes 
on the sites when it acquired them. 

In Charlotte, North Carolina, the 1950 
payment of $17,273 by the housing au- 
thority to the city was nineteen times 
greater than the $907.25 paid in city and 













CLUB BELL DE LUXE 


Made from pure bell metal, 
highly polished to mirror finish, 
streamlined with rich musical 






Stuy? : tone. 8” dia. 1014” high with own merit, without any fancy publicity fluff. Fully illus 
yet d taxes on the roe Aaa Club emblem. Gong, emblem, trated, Only $2 postpaid. Residents of Ohio add 6e si iles 
velopment sites in —the last vear leather padded gavel, and cover. tax. Send for your book today! 
1 P —_ Complete Set for $25.00. En- | GOLF SECRETS 
graving extra. New Club Supply 


under private ownership. In their ten 
years of operation, these projects have 
paid more than $83,000. THE END 


Dept. K-6, Springfield, Ohio 


GOLF SECRETS 


Catalog Now Ready 
“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 


165 W. Harrison, Chicago 5, 11! 
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Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
“lust Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 
One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 


Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 











a FOLDING CHAIRS 


«IN Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TAGLES 


val AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 
——\ J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT.181 SCRANTON 2, PA. 

















In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 














“A BIRD OF A SANDWICH” 


Sogisteved U.S. Patent Office. Made of 
% Ground Chicken Meat. That new 
sandwich sensation. DEMAND it at your 
favorite Drive-in or eating place. 
LADIES there is a LUCKY-WISH-BONE 
in each 1/2 pound package of CHICKEN- 
BURGER on the frozen food counter at 
your neighborhoed Grocer. 


Exclusive 
County Franchise Available to party wishing 
to manufacture. Small investment required 


CHURCHILL ENTERPRISES 
P.O.BOX 455 HIALEAH, FLORIDA. 











IN BELLINGHAM, WASH. IT’S THE 
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A +: les South Of Business Center On 99 


86 Mi. floret of Seattle Goward Canada 
Kiwanian Phil L. Bardon, Owner 








HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


under the joint management of 
adian National and Canadian 
ific Railway Companies 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Operated 
the C . 











DINKLER HOTELS 


lhere Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta, Ga 
The DINKLI R-TUTWILER Hotel, 
tirmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON 
Montgomery, Ala 


CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 


DAVIS Hotel, 


The ST 














Hotel OkiAkHoOmA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
H. P. Johnson, Manager 



















The motion picture 
interest in boys and girls work. The 


and “thumbs down 





By 
JIMMIE FIDLER 


Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Hollywood, California 


reviews are based upon Kiwanis’ 


“thumbs up 


* symbols apply only to the suita- 


bility of the pictures for a child audience—except 


in those 


instances when Jimmie says specifically 


that the film is undesirable for adult viewing. 
PICTURE OF THE MONTH Douglas, in the role of a US Marshal, 
Ganaway, folks! Here comes that arrives at the scene of a lynching party 
SHOWBOAT os just in time to rescue the intended vic- 
This marks the third time that the tim, Walter Brennan, who’s accused of 


immortal Jerome Kern-Oscar Hammer- 
stein musical has been made into a 
movie, and with trip around it 
seems to pick up a little extra steam. 
In its most recent edition, Captain 
Andy’s star-studded passenger-list in- 


each 


cludes such popular favorites as Ava 
Gardner, Kathryn Grayson, Howard 
Keel, Marge and Gower Champion, 


Agnes Moorehead and Robert Sterling 
—with Joe E. Brown as the Cap’n him- 
self. Lavishly produced in Technicolor, 
and employing a number of brand-new 
devices in sound-track recording, the 
old favorite emerges even more delight- 
fully eye-filling and ear-tingling than 
ever before—a perfect testimony to the 
technical advancements that are being 
made in the art of motion picture pro- 


duction. 

One of the real surprise packages in 
the rich musical cargo, is the singing of 
Miss Gardner. in the “Julie” role made 


famous by Helen Morgan. Her torching 
of such nostalgic numbers as “Can't 
Help Lovin’ That Man” and “My Bill” 
should easily establish her as Holly- 


wood’s newest and most sensational mu- 
sical comedy star. Howard Keel, whose 
stock is already soaring as a result of 
his success in “Annie Get Your Gun,” 
can chalk up another smash hit in the 
role of “Ravenal,” and Kathryn Gray- 
son, as “Magnolia,” is outstanding in a 
part that’s tailor-made for her talent 
and screen personality. Last but not 
least, Joe E. Brown is as lovable as ever. 

For entertainment with a capital “E” 
I recommend that you take the whole 
family aboard when “Showboat” comes 


to town. 
looks like a Western, but actu- 


ally it’s more of a psychologi- 


cal study than an action film. Kirk 


ALONG THE GREAT DIVIDE 
sounds like a Western and 


cattle-rustling and the murder of a rich 
rancher’s son. Then follows a 
“chase,” which moves at the speed of a 
slow walk, across the desert without 
food or water, with the would-be lynch- 
ers in pursuit of the marshal’s party 
(which by now includes Brennan’s 
beautiful daughter, Virginia Mayo) and 
with Douglas developing a neurosis 
about Brennan, who reminds him of his 
father for whose earlier death he feels 
responsible. I could go on and on (the 


long 


picture did), but I expect you’ve al- 
ready gotten the idea that “Along the 
Great Divide” is pretty dull stuff. 
A new chill wave will soon be 
= blowing your way when Alfred 
Hitchcock’s newest _ thriller, 
STRANGERS ON A TRAIN, 
hits town. Once again, Hitchcock has 


proved himself the real wizard of this 
particular type of movie fare. The 
closely-knit script, whipped up by mys- 
tery writer Raymond Chandler from a 
popular novel, relates the entanglements 
in the lives of two young men who meet 
by chance on a New York to Washing- 


ton passenger train. One of the prin- 
cipals, Robert Walker, is a dangerous 
psychopath who involves his new 


acquaintance, Farley Granger, in a dou- 
ble murder scheme, from which there 
seems to be no escape. Of secondary 
importance to the suspenseful plot, but 
by no means to the audience appeal of 
the production, are Ruth Roman, as 
Granger’s fiancee, and Patricia Hitch- 
cock, as her precocious younger sister. 
The crackling pace, unusual story twists, 
and the outstanding fine performance of 
Walker, all add up to a “must see” pic- 
ture for steel-nerved adults who are 
more interested in thrills than their 
manicures. But the kids should stay 
home: this picture is altogether too 
harsh for young people. 
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THE TALL TARGET (Dick | 
a Powell-Mayshall Thompson- | 

Adolphe Menjou) falls far 

short of its intended aim as a 
suspense type of historical melodrama. 
It emerges, instead, as a listless recita- 
tion of the events leading up to a little- 
known attempt on Abraham Lincoln’s 
life, just prior to his inauguration, that 
probably would have been more en- 
grossing to read in the history books. 
Powell, playing a conscientious ex-New 
York police sergeant, gets the usual 
movie cuffing around as he attempts to 
intercept the would-be assassins. If 
there is anything noteworthy in the 
picture at all, it is the complete absence 
of a romantic theme, usually considered | 
essential by Hollywood producers. 
There’s nothing objectionable, morally, 
but then, there’s nothing especially com- 


mendable, either. 
we with another “natural” for 
their caper-cutting in THAT’S 
MY BOY, a broad farce along the lines 
of “At War With the Army.” This time, 
Lewis plays the shy, anemic son of a 
former All-American football player 
who’s bent on his son duplicating his 
athletic record. Sonny-boy SEND FOR 
animal husbandry at an re te 
agricultural school, but is finally en- PE CATES 
rolled at papa’s old alma mater, where 
he meets Martin, who fronts for him and 
finally lands him on the football squad. 
The hilarious results will score a touch- 


KIWANIS 
YEARBOOK 


“S48 There is something new 


under the sun! 





YES, and besides being new, it’s good! Look what a Kiwanis Year- 


book will do for your club: 


3 =— SA permanent, pictorial club record 


le =—S Bring the complete story of Kiwanis 
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down with audiences of all ages and 
tastes. 
= | MASTER ADDRESSER | 

In reviewing MR. IMPERIUM, Lowest Cost 
wg Ezio Pinza’s first picture, in Addressing! 

which he co-stars with Lana MODEL 25 

Turner, I regret to say the | $2450 a 
thumbs wiggle-waggled a bit before | ~“ And 

‘ (Fed. Tax and n 

they finally turned up. Much as every- | supplies extra} Folding 
one who has succumbed to the thrilling | wo sTenciLs Chairs 


voice of Mr. Pinza has been hoping that 
his initial movie would prove an imme- 
diate sensation, the fact remains that his 
voice and some beautiful Technicolor 
photography are about its only notable 
assets. The story, which might very well 
have been written by any old-time 
composer of musical comedies, is a 
flimsy little affair about a European 
prince who falls in love with an Amer- 
ican show girl and disguises himself as 
a commoner to woo her. All goes well 
until he runs afoul of the high-powered 
conniving of his prime minister and a 
stroke of ill fate in the death of his 
royal father. Yet, in spite of the story 
drawbacks, Pinza’s voice provides some 
very thrilling moments in the movie. 


PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
GO FOR BROKE (Van John- 
wdg son) is an inspiring and thrill- 
ing account of the famed 442nd 
Regimental Combat Team com- 
posed of American-born Japanese, and 
their heroic action in World War II. 
Heartily recommended for the whole 
family. 
UP FRONT (Tom _ Ewell-David 
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Wayne). Willie and Joe, those two 
famous GI cartoon buddies from the 
gifted pen of Bill Mauldin, come alive 
on the screen in one of the season’s 
funniest rib-ticklers. 

LULLABY OF BROADWAY, intro- 
ducing Doris Day and Gene Nelson as 
a new dancing team. Oldtimers will 
undoubtedly be reminded of the Rogers 
and Astaire pictures of yesteryear—and 


that should be ’nuf said. 
Melvyn Douglas). Greed, sus- 


picion and jealousy are the 


motivating forces of this unconvincing 
and sordid little melodrama. 


THE GROOM WORE SPURS (Ginger 


MY FORBIDDEN PAST (Ava 
Gardner-Robert Mitchum- 


Rogers-Jack Carson). The stars work 
awfully hard at overacting the ridicu- 
lously contrived situations, but it flunks 
out pretty miserably. 


HOUSE ON TELEGRAPH HILL 
(Richard Basehart-Valentina Cortesa- 
William Lundigan). A gloomy, ponder- 
ous tale about refugees, murders, avarice 
and suicide. Too heavy-going for the 
majority of movie-goers. 


CAUSE FOR ALARM. Loretta Young, 
Barry Sullivan and an excellent sup- 
porting cast are bogged down by an 
incredible plot and tedious dialogue. 


THE ENFORCER (Humphrey Bo- 
gart). A shocker based on the activities 
of the infamous crime __ syndicate, 
“Murder, Inc.” 














Further information 

concerning these new products 
and services may be had by 
writing The Kiwanis Magazine. 


WHAT'S NEW? 


ALL-IN-ONE GOLF CLUB Almost every golfer has wished for a miraculous device 
that would eliminate the bag full of clubs slung over his shoulder. Caddies 
are a partial solution, but still the golfer is handicapped by the need to 
use so many clubs. If only one club were needed, the golfer could accustom 
himself to its weight and balance, and thus reduce his score. This golfer’s 
dream has been realized—there is now one club which serves as putter, 
driver, niblick and all other types. To change the putter to a driver, you 
merely adjust a dial behind the head of the club and lock it in place with 
a simple key. A similar adjustment enables the golfer to convert his all- 
purpose club to the desired type in just a few seconds. Users of this unique 
device report that their scores drop three to ten strokes as they become 
accustomed to the heft of the single club. “This club has many advantages,” 
ays the United States Golf Association. “It is suitable for practice and 


informal play.” 


FLOOR CLEANER The man who operates a small ree 
business often has need for an all-purpose § 
automatic cleaner which can be adapted to a j 
variety of uses. And although this need is re- 
current, it does not justify a large expenditure. 
The ideal floor cleaner for the small business- 
man, then, is one that can be made to perform 


several different tasks swiftly, efficiently, and i 
at a minimum cost to the owner. Such a machine 
is the floor cleaner shown at the right. It can 

be used for sandpapering, waxing, steel wooling } 


and shampooing rugs. It costs less than $175, and 
is designed for heavy duty work on relatively 
small areas. The machine is equipped with a 
continuous-duty electric motor, automatic safety 
control switch and self-retracting wheels. All 
these features insure easy, swift and thorough operation, which add up 
to cheaper maintenance in any building. Those who desire further in- 
formation about this machine can obtain the facts from The Kiwanis 





Magazine 


TIME & MOTION More and more alert businessmen who are concerned with 
efficient production techniques are using movies to make time and motion 
studies. Each operation in almost any manufacturing process can be filmed, 
and later the films can be projected slow-motion, so that everyone can see 
his mistakes. Industrial movies of this nature are usually taken with tele- 
photo lenses so it is not necessary to interrupt the production line as when 
personal interviews are made. Movies are superior to older methods of time 
and motion study in other ways, too. Workers who complain about the in- 
justice of ordinary efficiency studies, cannot argue when they see in a movie 
the mistakes they have been making. The camera is impartial, recording 
actual performance. Films can be stopped and run over again to clarify 
any misunderstanding, or to allow more detailed study of any operation 
Split seconds can be stretched into minutes and whirring machines can be 
halted or reduced to a crawl. Unnecessary motions stand out clearly. Em- 
ployees who don’t like to participate in routine time and motion studies 
enjoy “acting” before the cameras and seeing their pictures on a screen 
Thus, motion pictures overcome some of the most common headaches en- 
countered by industrial efficiency experts. There are many other aspects of 
time and motion study via the movie film, and the subject is well dis- 
cussed in a booklet titled “Measure Time Accurately.” Published by one 
of America’s leading manufacturers of motion picture equipment, this book- 
let is perhaps the most authentic summary-presentation available. The pub- 
lisher of the booklet also specializes in industrial movies and maintains a 
nation-wide organization of experts who are ready to serve businessmen 
everywhere. In addition to information about time and motion study tech- 
niques using movies, the booklet describes high-grade equipment which 
many business firms use to make their own efficiency studies. If you 
have never thought about this phase of industrial research, the booklet 


merits your attention. THE END 








MOVE OVER 
(From ‘page 19) 


white relations could be improved 
if, during a week of rehearsal, an 
Indian village was set up in the heart 
of the city so that townspeople and 
transients could see Indians dance, 
hear stories and generally visit with 
them in non-rehearsal hours. The 
Kiwanis club insisted that the 
drama-pageant be considered a com- 
munity affair, sponsored and admin- 
istered by a committee made up of 
Indians and club members. The 
Montana State University Public 
Service Division was to furnish ex- 
pert assistance in the writing, stag- 
ing and directing of the production. 

The first production occurred in 
July 1949. In four episodes it told the 
story of the Flathead Indians’ strug- 
gle through the years to keep their 
native lands in the Bitterroot Valley 
intact for themselves instead of being 
moved as a people north to the gov- 
ernment-controlled Reservation. 

A second pageant was produced in 
July 1950, titled, “And the Waters 
Flow.” It continued the theme of 
alleged violation of the Stevens 
Treaty of 1855. This time, however, 
it was concerned primarily with 
Article Three of the Stevens Treaty, 
which guaranteed the exclusive 
rights to the Indians on the reserva- 
tion to gather roots and berries, to 
take fish and kill game on all usual 
and accustomed places not occupied 
by the whites. This guarantee has 
been the source of many bitter mis- 
understandings between the Indians 
and the white huntsmen. 

A third 
drama was produced in Missoula on 
March 27 and 28 of this year. Called 
“Let’s Have Some Music,” it dealt 
with the blending of Indian and 
white cultures through the years, 
beginning with the arrival of Father 
De Smet in the Bitterroot Valley in 
the fall of 1841. The next pageant- 
drama planned for western Montana 
will center around the early white 
settlement of Hell Gate, from which 
Missoula grew, and will deal with the 
problems peculiar to the frontier 
small town as the white communities 
developed to replace the centuries- 
old Indian villages. 


Indian-white pageant- 
} 


It would be altogether wrong to 
assert or to assume that these dramas 
will in themselves solve the inter- 
racial antipathies and misunder- 
standings between Indians and 
whites of western America, grounded 
as they are in 100 years of distrust 
in the motives of each other. The 
initiative must rest with the white 
man. He alone has the power, the 
drive and the will to do something 
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about it. But in using this he must 
learn to know and to respect the 
Indian. Kiwanians in Missoula be- 
lieve that these pageants will teach 
the white man to believe that in spite 
of the complexity of the problems 
involved in white-Indian relations, 
the Indian, like his white neighbor, is 
fundamentally a simple, sincere, 
democratic individual who can be 
relied upon, even after years of 
abuse by the white man, if he feels 
the cards are fairly dealt. THE END 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(From page 7) 


acts of Russia and her satellites have 


little to do with the situation. We | 











forget that Russia has freedom of | 


action. If we had done something 
else, she would have, too. Had we, 
for example, supported Chiang Kai- 
shek instead of spending billions in 
Europe, it is probably true that the 
communists would not now control 
China, but in that case, Russia might 
now control Europe. Our Far Eastern 
policy must be judged not in terms 


of what we would like but in terms 


of “what-might-have-been-if.” 


If critics of our actual policy are | 
prone to compare the actual situation | 


to some rosy ideal situation, defend- 
ers of that policy are often open to 
an opposite error. They are fond of 
comparing reality to some hypo- 
thetical catastrophe that would have 
resulted had other policies been pur- 
sued. If they are less vociferous than 
the critics, it’s probably because they 
have the responsibility of actually 
conducting foreign policy. We should 
forever remember that the margin 
by which one decision seems wiser 
than another is often extremely 
narrow; seldom is it glaring enough 
to warrant the recriminations that 
sometimes surround our policies. 
Just because a given policy doesn’t 
end our troubles is no reason to 
declare it bad; just because a policy 
isn’t the worst possible doesn’t mean 
it’s the best. If you look for per- 
fection, you'll never approve any 
policy. 


Taken Atrocetuer, these six prin- 
ciples provide us with a point of 
view; they enable us to look at 
foreign affairs the same way the pro- 
fessionals do. Even though they 
don’t by themselves solve anything, 
they make clear what we are up 
against. They define the context 
within which solutions will—indeed, 
must—be found, and that’s the job 
for all of us, whether we wear 
overalls or striped trousers. THE END 
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QO. | am particularly interested in 
Key Clubs. What opportunity will be 
provided to discuss this activity dur- 


ing the St. Louis convention? 


A. Key Clubs will be discussed on 
Monday afternoon at the panel confer- 
ence on Youth Services. There will also 
be an open forum on Key Clubs and 
Circle “K” clubs on Wednesday after- 
noon. The International Committee on 
Key Clubs will have a booth in the 
Meetin’ House at Kiel Auditorium 
where the various phases of this activity 
may be discussed with the committee. 


whom I 
Can 
Interna- 
provides 


4 friends 


desire to 


have many 
visit in St. 
time the 


Louis. you 
free 
tional convention 
in order that I may decide whether or 
not to remain over a few days to make 


tell me what 


program 


these personal contacts? 


A. Tuesday afternoon 
open time of the convention 
definite program has been planned. 


is the only 
when no 


QO. Will I be able to secure tran- 
scripts of the addresses given at the 
International convention, or will it be 
necessary for me to make detailed 
notes in order to prepare a report to 


my club? 


A. A limited number of transcripts 
will be made of all addresses at the 
International convention. These will be 
available at the information desk, but 
you will want to keep some notes to 
help you in making your report. 


Q. Will the delegates from a new 
club be permitted to vote at the St. 
Louis convention if the governor has 
not presented that club with its char- 
ter? 

A. Yes. Article IX, Section 10 of the 
bylaws of Kiwanis International reads 
“Official delegates of newly organized 
Kiwanis shall be granted full 
privileges at International conventions 
after the charter has been issued by 
Kiwanis International whether or not 
then formally presented to such clubs.” 


clubs 


Kiwanis 
other 


QO. Why don’t we have 
club in South 


parts of the world? 


America and 


A. Since the early days of Kiwanis, 
successive International Boards have 
considered the possibilities of foreign 
extension. 

While almost all of their reports have 
recommended that there be no foreign 
extension, the final action of the Board 
on each occasion has been against for- 
eign extension at the time, that the time 
was not opportune, or because of un- 
settled conditions foreign extension 


The door to for- 
eign extension has never been closed. 
Successive boards have opposed for- 
eign extension because in many coun- 
tries we would have to surrender the 


should be postponed. 


control of our name and our emblem 
and a measure of our prestige. Expense 
would be almost prohibitive in Spanish- 
speaking countries because of the nec- 
essity of interpreting and printing our 
magazine and other material in another 
language; and the fact that because of 
distance and expense there are almost 
insurmountable obstacles to the con- 
centrated training and leadership pro- 
gram which we know is vital to the 
success of our organization. 

Q. Article VII, Section 4 of our 
club bylaws states: “‘The board of di- 
rectors shall determine the policies 
and activities of the club, elect and dis- 
cipline members, approve the budget, 


approve all bills, take counsel with 
committees, and have general man- 


agement of the club.”” Does this mean 
that motions made at regular or spe- 
cial meetings of a Kiwanis club are 
only advisory in nature, in that final 
approval or disapproval rests with the 
board? 


A. Several clubs have had unfortu- 
nate experiences in overlooking this 
important article of their bylaws. One 
club member gave an inspired presen- 
tation at a weekly meeting concerning 
a family which was much in need of 
financial assistance. The members re- 
sponded enthusiastically and voted that 
the club donate a specified amount of 
money or perform some service which 
would represent a huge sum. When it 
came time to meet this obligation, the 
board found that there were not suffi- 
funds in the bank to cover the 
A reporter happened to be at 
the meeting when the motion was 
passed, and an article was included in 
the next issue of the community paper 
advising of the club action. 

There is a practical side of the man- 
agement of a Kiwanis club which in- 
volves a sound operating relationship 
between the board and the club. In 
the above illustration, the matter should 
have been .referred to the board of di- 
rectors for study and recommendation. 
The board would have then made its 
recommendations at the following meet- 
ing, and although voting unanimously 
not to obligate themselves to any great 
extent, the members of the club, after 
knowing the facts, could express their 
opinions and recommend action to raise 
the necessary funds. Under these con- 
ditions, the board would then convene 
with the committee chairmen and en- 
deavor to carry out the wishes of the 
club. THE END 
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@ Visit Boyd’s Special Information Booth in our Olive at Sixth Store. 
@ Visit our special men’s lounge, 2nd Floor. 

@ Visit our special women’s lounge, 3rd Floor. 

@ Visit our letter writing corner. 


LATEST PAPERS FROM LARGE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Ask about the special Kiwanis Gift Wrap on any purchase you make while in the store. 
(Gift Wrapping on the Mezzanine Floor) 


Ask about a Boyd’s Charge Account 
(Our Credit Manager is a fellow Kiwanian... Credit Office Fourth Floor) 


MEN'S, WOMEN’S AND P 
BOYS’ SPECIALTY STORE oyds 
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